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Gan one be amusing, 
and sell at the same time ? 


While we are designing an advertisement for Christmas (we thought) 

























why not make it amusing. If we are to persuade the reader to part with 
some of his money let’s do it pleasantly. Wines are a pleasant thought. 
Seppelts Wines are particularly pleasant. They come from Australia 
where the House of Seppelt is famous for a wide variety of sherries 
and table wines of the most agreeable quality and price. 

The artist has left no more room here, but if you’ll read on below you’ll 
see how to buy from our Christmas selection—and find news of a free 


gift we are offering. 


Our Christmas selection: 


Here is the selection of Seppelts Wines you get in 
each ‘Cellar Starter Kit’ case. 

2 bottles Extra Dry Solero Sherry ... 13/-d. each 
(You can specify Old Reserve Solero if you prefer— 
it’s sweeter.) 


2 bottles of Arawatta Hock ... ..  8/-d. each 
1 bottle Rhymney Chablis won aaa 8/-d. each 
2 bottles Chardonnay Sauternes en 8/-d. each 
2 bottles Chalambar Burgundy .» 8/-d. each 
2 bottles Moyston Claret 7 ae 8/-d. each 
1 bottle Imperial Reserve ia ... 22/6d. each 


(for champagne occasions.) 
By the way, what a nice Christmas present to send 
to someone, particularly with the free gift enclosed! 


B. SEPPELT & SONS LTD. 


88 CANNON STREET, LONDON E.C.4. 
MAKERS OF AUSTRALIA’S FINEST WINES 
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A cork screw ora 
wine rack ? 


We’ve devised a ‘Seppelts Cellar 
Starter Kit’—a dozen selected bottles 
which we invite you to send for. 

If you buy one case, costing 120/6 
we send you a free wooden cork- 
screw—one of those nice intricate 
polished ones. 


If you send for two cases costing 
241/-, we send you a wine rack that’s 
worth quite a lot. 


How to order 

Just send your cheque to Seppelts and 
state clearly the name and address of 
your local wine merchant. In a 
few days your ‘Cellar Starter Kit’ is 
sent to him for you. 
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CHARIVARIA 


OVERNMENT spokesmen are 
refusing to recognize comparisons 
between Berlin and Quemoy until they 
hear that Mr. Khrushchev is going to 
shut up every other day. 


U.S. LABORATORIES are said to contain 
rats that can count up to one hundred 
and sixty. Any mice that can count 
down to zero? 


Ir 1s difficult to withhold admiration for 
the Russian propaganda machine. When 
Moscow radio said the other day that 
the new NAAFI girls were going to 
Cyprus as “ potential killers” more than 
one World War II canteen customer 
half thought there was something in it. 


INGENIOUS, the dailies, using that report 
of censored sex-film posters as a peg to 
hang photographs on. 


NEW POLICE regulations for Paris 
parks forbid singing, stuffing mattresses, 
card-playing, wearing shorts, driving 
sheep without permission, pen hula 
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hoops or teasing the swans. The British 
Travel and Holidays Association expects 
record figures for French visitors next 
year. 


THe Briratn-A-SECOND-CLass-POWER 
school of thought suffered a salutary 


setback last week with a commentator’s 
prediction that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
would shortly replace Mr. Dulles as 
“the Kremlin’s target for 
abuse.” 


favourite 


MANAGEMENTS would be happier about 
“share shops” in factories if they fore- 





saw fewer of those impromptu, recrim- 
inatory, mid-morning — shareholders’ 
meetings on the shop floor. 


WHEN men in a pill factory complained 
because they had to operate pink 
machines they were given new ones in 
blue, and the others passed to women 
employees. This should be all right 
until one of those sex-changes crops up 


““Wuat’s Eatinc DIMBLesy?”’ 
Daily Mail series 


It’s a meal, anyway. 


GHANA may not be modelling herself 
on the British example at all points, but 
there was an encouraging moment of 
contact last week with the news of a 
£30,000 grab at Accra—“the biggest 
cash robbery in Ghana’s history.” 


A Boon in the Home 
Saip wise Norman Collins with glee 
“What pleases me most in ‘l'V 
Is the thought that each bob 
I put into the job 
Is now worth eleven pounds three.” 
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Punch Diary 


HE Beaverbrook cartoonists are 

having a gay time with “ Mac- 
wonder” and “Supermac,” and no 
doubt politically sensitive readers of 
the Express and Standard can dis- 
tinguish between the frank admiration 
for Cummings’ wonder P.M. and the 
dutiful disparagement of Vicky’s super 
P.M. Anyway, the thing is bound to 
catch on, and we must look forward as 
bravely as we can to other papers’ 
“Vitamac,”” ‘‘Macmiracle,” and = so 
forth, at least up to the point where they 
get into trouble over trademarks with 
some firm of raincoat makers. I hope 
they all feel a proper gratitude for the 
little Scottish prefix. If the name had 
been Millan without the Mac the 
problem would have been tougher; a 
name like Gaitskell tougher than ever 
(though I wouldn’t put a Five-Barred- 
Gaitskell past them, with a situation 
suitably wrenched). Meanwhile, let 
them be thankful. Thanks a Macmillion. 


Night Starvation 


HERE is one obvious solution of 

the wages crisis among night postal 
workers in New South Wales, who 
claim time and a half for being deprived 
of television except on days off (they 
already get time and a quarter for dis- 
location of social life). This is to beam 
a Nightwork Network to all places of 
evening toil so that letter-sorters, 
together with actors, waiters, paid 
astronomers, lepidopterists and psychic 
investigators, and other pilgrims of the 
night can watch while they work; 
fortable sets would be issued for field 
duty. The distraction might cause a 
momentary slip now and then, but 
better a letter or two meant for Sydney 





arriving at Wollongong or Wyalong 
than a fine body of men having all the 
beauty, poetry, romance and Australian 
““What’s My Line?” squeezed out of 
their souls. 


Come into My Parlour 

HE picture in The Times of a 

Hungarian polling-station had a 
cosy horror about it. British polling- 
stations are makeshift, hygienic and 
uncomfortable; this was filled with 
solid bourgeois comfort. There was a 
heavy table-cloth, pictures on the wall 
and an aspidistra-type pot-plant. One 
expected to see an uncle in a smoking- 
cap playing traditional airs at a parlour- 
organ with a fretwork front. The con- 
trast between the lack of freedom of the 
voters and the comfy domesticity in 
which they voted was eerie, like an 
antimacassar on the electric-chair. 


Kitted Out for Down Under 

OW is a touring team to be 

defined? The M.C.C. collect x 
players (including gentlemen) to defend 
the Ashes, the side sails, and almost 
immediately there are Press requests for 
additional members to be kitted out in 
case of accidents. The tourists arrive 
in Australia and discover that the 
wickets are likely to be slow, so more 
demands are made for the inclusion of 
spin-bowlers. If the wicket at Brisbane 
turns dusty there may be new calls 
for confirmed sloggers: if the wicket 
at Adelaide gets sticky there may be 














“Vero 


Op on 


‘*Who would you say was Nixon's un- 
fortunate opposite number over here?” 
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a move to bring Hutton, Compton, 
Edrich and Washbrook out of retirement. 
Perhaps it would be easier to fly out the 
team for each Test as and when it takes 
place? ‘There would be less talk of 
homesickness, of untoward events off 
the field, of pining wives, and so on. 
In an age of Comet 4s and Boeings long 
tours may be an anachronism. Mean- 
while good luck to young Mortimore 
and the patient Dexter. 


Casualties of Progress 

SURVEY in Chesterfield has 

shown that in a clean air zone 
housewives spend 4s. 8d. a week on 
soap, washing-powders and detergents 
but where the Act has not yet been 
applied they spend 7s. 9d. This is fine 
for housewives; but the soap world 
must be thinking wistfully of the 
opulent days when massive chimneys 
belched rich, black smoke over dresses 
and curtains and clothes-lines. Perhaps 
unregenerate tycoons are already urging 
their research chemists to discover some 
way of converting the foam from rivers 
into fuel that produces light-coloured 
smoke packed with particles that turn 
black on landing. It will be poetic 
justice if all they can do is make the 
smoke whiter . . . and whiter . . . and 
whiter. 


The Ticking’s only a Turnstile 
REMAIN sufficiently awed by the 
atom to read with a shock that the 

1,000th student has enrolled at the 
Harwell Isotope School—or, rather, to 
note that the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority has announced the 
event in a handsome two-colour hand- 
out. This seems to put the solemn 
modern mystery rather on a level with 
the holiday camp. If the Authority 
also added some suitable souvenir the 
handout was discreet enough not to 
say so; but it would be well in keeping 
with the spirit of the thing if they 
gave their 1,000th customer a trifle to 
remember them by. A nice luminous 
wrist-watch, perhaps? 








SPORTING PRINTS 


Next week the fourth of Hewison’s 
drawings of sporting personalities 
will appear. The subject is: 


PETER MAY 
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ANNE SCOTT-JAMES on Food 


7 HEN Bob phoned that he 
was bringing his rich Aunt 
Jane home for dinner I was 
appalled,’’ says the young 
wife in my favourite ad- 

_ vertisement. “By ill-luck, 
there wasn’t a crumb in the 

i, house. But in a jiffy I 

| opened a tin of pilchards, 

@~. served corned beef and 

baked beans on my best 

silver dish, and made a 

strawberry mousse out of a_ packet. 

Aunt Jane was so pleased with my 

clever cooking that she altered her will 

in Bob’s favour that very night!” 
Aunt Jane was obviously a_ fine, 

sterling character, innocent of the 

slightest trace of food snobbery. Because 

I’m afraid that meal broke every single 

canon of the gastronomic creed. If 

you want to be a fashionable host or 
hostess in 1958 you must lay three rules 
to your heart. 


Your meals must show that you 
have travelled. 

They must be presented with a 
cultivated rusticity. 

They must at some point smell of 
garlic. 


The first rule is the most important 
and also the most complicated, as it is 
smarter to have travelled in some places 
than in others. In general the Latin 
countries have the most distinction. 
There is a cachet in knowing about the 
food, wines and culture of France, 
Spain, Italy or Brazil, and absolutely 
none in knowing about Denmark, 
Belgium, Switzerland or Australia. This 
is absurd, as Swiss food is delicious and 
Spanish food is very crumby, but you 
can’t expect fashion to be logical. 


But how to show through the meal 
you serve at home or order in a restau- 
rant that you have travelled widely in 
the best countries? ‘That you know not 
only the cities but the /ittle places? 

The shrewd thing is always to order a 
regional dish. Don’t mess about with 
a Sole Bonne Femme, which might come 
from any old place in France. Order a 
Sole Normande. (“My dear, I wish you 
could have tasted this dish as the 
cook used to do it in our Normandy 
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In 1846-7 Thackeray wrote ‘‘The 
Snobs of England” in PUNCH, 
later reprinted as ‘‘The Book 
of Snobs.”’ In this series snob- 
bery is brought up to date, 
but the title decorations are 
from Thackeray’s own drawings. 


farmhouse.”) Or a Salade Nigoise. 
(“I’m afraid the oil is never quite the 
same here as you get in the Midi.”) Or 
a Florentine fennel. (“I know a little 
mountain village in Tuscany . . .’) 

To show extreme discrimination 
you might refuse certain dishes. “I’m 
afraid I can’t enjoy scampi except in 
Venice,” or “Only one man in Europe 
knows how to make onion soup, and he 
runs a sailors’ café in Toulon.” 

Apart from the main dishes, a know- 
ledge of various conti- 
nental accessories will 
serve you well. It is 
smart to know a _ lot 
about mustards, peppers, 
cold sausages, the off-beat 
French cooking utensils 
and the obscurer cheeses. 


modern gastronomy—to 
aim for a studied rusticity 
—is elastic and gives you 
enormous scope. I will 
outline a few suggestions. 

The snob likes to cook 
on charcoal. A charcoal 
grill or spit is pleasantly 
evocative of a  wood- 
cutter’s cottage, though 
it would be a mistake to 
serve woodcutter’s food. 

He likes to serve food 
in dishes which are 
simple, countrified and 
enormously —_ expensive. 














“Prod me a Camembert, Jenkins.” 
684 


There’s a great “‘feeling,”’ 
as they say, for gorgeous 
casseroles which come 
straight from oven to 
table (they can easily 
cost a fiver), for large 
wooden pepper mills, 





The second rule of 
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checked table 
wooden cheese boards and 


French steak knives, 
cloths, 
Italian straw mats, all designed by 
international designers and largely hand 


made. (All this is true of luncheon 
rather than dinner, when the snobs are 
apt to revert to the good old silver, 
white damask and Sévres.) 

The snob gives picnics, which are 
about as simple as a Watteau or Boucher 
diner sur Vherbe. 

I know one hostess whose evening 
picnics involve torchlight, fancy dress 
and champagne. Another who gives 
barbecue Sunday lunches in the con- 
servatory, which is a clever way of 
beating the weather. And one elegant 
gentleman whose car has a boot fitted 
with bamboo table and chairs, real 
silver, linen, porcelain and glass. With 
this décor he lunches majestically by 
the wayside. The snob insists on back- 
to-earth foods. 

The important thing about all in- 
gredients is that they should be brought 
into the house as natural, as un- 
processed as possible. (This is where 
Bob’s young wife went so wrong.) 
Coffee should come in the bean. Peas 
should arrive in the pod. A chicken 


with head and feathers on is smarter 
than one which comes nicely trussed 
and plucked. We have had a few far 
from friendly arguments on this subject 
in our own unpretentious household. 
My husband likes to hand me a bleeding 
salmon or a brace of pheasants with the 
flesh still warm. I like my fish and game 
from the shop. He once surpassed him- 
self and brought me a sack of coffee 
from India. It was not only in bean 
form, but the beans were green and had 
to be roasted before they could be 
ground before they could be percolated. 
I consider this gastronomically tip-top, 
but I prefer the common coffee in the 
vacuum tin. 


HE snob drinks win rosé. (“Say it 
vung roe-zay,” as the newspapers 
explain.) 

This pretty drink, so reminiscent of 
wayside picnics in France, of lunch on 
the terrace of some Provengal inn, is 
now being swigged at the smartest 
lunch tables, ordered by the carafe at 
the best restaurants. It is beautifully 
easy to order if, like me, you are not a 
connoisseur of wine, and it is much 
stronger than it looks—one large glass 
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makes me totally indiscreet. I also 
enjoy ordering it because I am one of 
the lucky people who can roll their Rs. 

By now I hope you have a rough 
grasp of the business of being smartly 
simple. You will have realized that 
like dressing at Balenciaga—it is going 
to cost you money. So I’ll pass on to 
Rule Three. Garlic. 

Every high-class meal should have a 
whiff of garlic. ‘The casserole should be 
faintly redolent, the salad bowl should 
be rubbed with a garlic clove, the roast 
lamb should have garlic inserted under 
the skin. It helps to build up the right 
Mediterranean atmosphere. 

But, oh, how this rule has been mis- 
understood! I have been to a dinner 
party before a ball where the salad was 
so rich in garlic that every one of us 
danced in a reeking cloud. I know one 
good-looking man whose favourite dish 
is snails in garlic butter, who yet cannot 
understand how women can resist him. 
I do not consider this discriminating. 
To pile it on is nouveau riche. The use 
of garlic should be light as a whisper, 
as a chick’s feather, as a butterfly’s kiss. 

Another snobbery not strictly to do 
with food, but well worth understanding, 








is concerned with the size of your party. 
The smart party is either very large or 
very small. 

The débutante’s ball must be very, 
very large, and it must be quoted in the 
newspapers as costing at least £5,000. 
The ballroom must be converted into a 
palazzo, circus tent or zoo, and the food 
and drink must be dear. ; 

At the other end of the scale it is 
impossible to over-estimate the chic of 
the “intimate little dinner.” (How 
intimate you get is up to you.) 

Ask any well-known hostess for her 
views on entertaining and she will tell 
you “I loathe huge parties, never go to 
cocktail parties, but I love intimate 
dinners—everything very informal.” 

However, don’t trust her too com- 
pletely. She may be showing off. 
Last time I was asked to an intimate 
little party I went in an intimate little 
black dress, and there were forty people 
dressed in diamonds. 

I adore the intimate dinner myself, 
because the smaller the party the better 
the food. I believe it is possible to 
provide a good dinner for eight people, 
an excellent dinner for six, a delicious 
dinner for four—and a divine dinner for 


two. 








I have talked a lot about the import- 
ance of the Mediterranean basin to 
smart eating, with France and Italy by 
far the strongest influences. But just as 
in dress there is never one single stream 
of fashion at any given time, but always 
two or three lines to choose from, so 
there are rival conventions in food. 

There is, at this moment, a briskly 
rising interest in English food, and one 
of the smartest dishes in the world is 
steak-and-kidney pudding. It can be 
made with herbs, wine or (best of all) 
oysters. 

This fashion for English food is the 
most deeply snobbish of them all, 
because it implies not a true love of 
food but a hankering for the aristocratic 
English Country House way of life. 

Nobody could claim that English 
food as eaten in inns, hotels, restaurants 
or middle-class families is other than 
absolutely filthy. 

“Ah,” say the snobs, “but English 
country house cooking is unique. The 
sirloin of underdone Scotch beef, the 
Sunday lunch party with well-hung 
pheasants from the last shoot, the 
country house breakfast with twenty 
hot dishes on the sideboard, cannot be 
equalled in Burgundy or ‘Touraine.” 
686 
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I wonder if the snobs haven’t dreamed 
up this splendid picture of Manor House 
life after a surfeit of Dickens or Surtees. 
Whenever J stay at a manor house 
I find they don’t eat breakfast, have 
given up tea, and that lunch and dinner 
aren’t half as good as we have at 
home. If anyone is still doing those 
sideboard breakfasts where you lift 
the lid off one silver dish after another 
I wish they’d invite me for the 


night. 
Another more exotic stream of fashion 
in food is Chinese cooking. The 


beginnings are still small, but there have 
been, perhaps, a dozen parties in Mayfair 
this year with food and service in the 
Chinese style. This is my tip for 
the smart, intimate little dinner of 
to-morrow. 


HAVE written about the new snob- 
beries in food with my tongue only 
very slightly in my cheek. 

It is true there is a lot of silly talk 
from the poseurs. I shall never believe 
that you can’t make a good omelet 
except in an omelet pan, or that 
truffles taste of anything at all. And 
some of the smart magazine talk is 
annoying, particularly in America. For 
instance, any hostess who keeps a guest- 
book listing the guests and dishes at 
each of her parties ought to be running 
an hotel, not a home. 

But in general, how excellent food 
snobbery is! How enormously it has 
raised our standards and knowledge! 
How utterly enjoyable it is to talk 
(intimately) across the candle-lit table 
about our gastronomic holidays in 
Burgundy, Tuscany, Lorraine! 

If someone would only give poor 
Aunt Jane just one delicious French 
meal, starting with onion soup and 
finishing with a sorbet, washed down with 
vin rosé, she’d soon alter her will once 
more, cutting out Bob and his tasteless, 
smug, ignorant, narrow-minded wife. 
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Getting Coup-Minded By 


BSERVERS of recent events in 
() Pakistan, Syria, Iraq and the 

Sudan are left in no doubt that 
the nuclear weapon age is having its 
inevitable effect on the employment of 
land forces. Ordinary small wars are 
becoming increasingly difficult to start, 
owing to the interference of third parties 
alarmed for their own safety. Moreover, 
even if a general war did get under way 
it is hard to see what role the land forces 
could satisfactorily undertake, apart 
from watching the long-range rockets 
pass overhead. As a result armies, 
whose morale soon declines unless their 
tasks and responsibilities are clearly 
defined, are being forced to seek 
objectives within their own territories as 
the chances of making orderly war on 
other armies diminish. Army com- 
manders anxious to keep up the esprit 
de corps and aggressive keenness of the 
troops under their command have no 


} 





“ Schizophrenia. 
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option but to employ them to unseat 
their own governments. ‘These oper- 
ations are termed coups. 

The British Army is at present so far 
as is known totally unprepared for 
operations of this nature. But it would 
be a mistake to assume that it will not 
eventually adapt itself, in the slow 
British way, to modern strategic think- 
ing. Indeed, since secrecy is an essential 
element in training for coups, it may 
already be doing so. What steps are 
we, as champions of democracy, taking 
to guard ourselves against a military 
dictatorship? 


ANTI-COUP PRECAUTIONS 
The first principle of all successful 
operations is to know your enemy. A 
proper understanding of the established 
procedure for carrying out coups will 
help us to prevent, or defeat, any 
attempt by army officers to seize power. 


om. F. ELLE 


Command. Coups are normally com- 
manded by colonels. Experience shows 
that officers of field rank are ordinarily 
preferred to more senior commanders, 
as likely to sound more virile and to 
have more decisive moustaches. A care- 
ful watch should therefore be kept on the 
activities of all youngish colonels, par- 
ticularly those with some broadcasting 
experience. On the other hand, a 
number of recent coups have been led 
by generals, which may suggest a swing- 
over in military thinking in the direction 
of experience and prestige. We 
obviously cannot afford to 
General Horrocks. 

Plotting. This is carried out secretly 
in military clubs. Anyone observing 
unusual aggregations of young officers 
at the In-and-Out or the Guards Club 
should report at once to the proper 
authorities, though not of course to 
M.I.5, which may well be corrupted at 


neglect 
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an early stage. ‘The formation of sub- 
sidiary cells in messes at such centres as 
Catterick and Colchester may be difficult 
to detect, but any alteration in the 
bearing of captains and majors should be 
noted. Officers seen going about in a 
soldierly manner, as though engaged 
upon some mission, should be followed. 
A tendency to wear uniform is often a 
useful pointer. 

Training. A watch must also be kept 
on TEWTS held at such hotbeds of 
unrest as Sandhurst and Mons. Exercises 
in which only Redland appears in the 
preamble without any mention of Blue- 
land are a certain indication that trouble 
is brewing. Look, under INFM— 
ENEMY ‘TPS, for such phrases as “‘A 
corrupted, incompetent government has 
been established in Redland’s capital.” 

Communications. All coups begin with 
the seizure of radio stations. It will 
probably be impossible to post adequate 
civil guards in and about Broadcasting 
House and other transmitting stations 
without exciting suspicions that a civil 
coup is to be attempted, which would 
only play into the hands of the military. 
Much can be done, however, to counter 
the effect of wireless proclamations by 
coup commanders by initiating a series 
of bogus proclamations in the Home 
Service. Programmes should frequently 
be interrupted by a roll of drums and a 
voice announcing (e.g.) “ This is General 
Festing. I have taken over control of the 
country as from 1800 hours. It is your 
duty to remain calm. ‘The corruption 
and incompetence——” ‘The voice 
must then be interrupted by Arthur 
Askey or one of the Goons with suitable 
irrelevancies. When, after the one 
hundred and fiftieth repetition, the 
voice of a genuine coup commander is 
heard announcing “This is Colonel 
Hawkes. I have taken over, etc. ...” it 
is safe to say that the coup will fall flat. 
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The basic principle of all such oper- 
ations is that unless the public are aware 
that a coup has taken place it hasn’t. 


ACTION ON THE Day 

Seizure of Bridges, etc. In any well- 
run coup it is customary to seize 
bridges, magazines, locks on little-used 
canals, etc., and put guards on them for 
the first day or two. No notice whatever 
need be taken of this procedure, which 
is intended mainly to provide suitable 
photographs for the press. 

House Arrest. The test of a successful 
coup is the coolness and lack of concern 
of the people of the country couped. It 
is essential, from the point of view of 
the new régime, that foreign corre- 
spondents should be able to report that 
“everybody appeared to be going about 
his or her business with a complete lack 
of concern.” This is the reason why 
ex- Ministers are invariably placed under 
house arrest. Coup Commanders 
realize that ex- Ministers literally have no 
business to be going about and they 
therefore confine them to their houses 
before they have a chance to form small 
unemployed groups suggesting a reces- 
sion or trade paralysis. The ordinary 
citizen can help to counter this move 
by refusing to go about his business, or 
at least by going about it with a look of 
extreme uneasiness. What has con- 
stantly to be borne in mind is that a coup 
is either a fait accompli, accepted as such 
and recognized by foreign governments 
at the rate of about six a day, or it is 
simply a collection of unhappy brigadiers 
roaming about Broadcasting House and 
wondering whether they will be able to 
claim disturbance allowance. 

Restoration of Confidence. As soon as 
the coup has collapsed and the dissident 
officers have returned to barracks to 
shoot themselves or write their memoirs, 
steps must be taken to inform anybody 
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who has heard of the incident that it is 
now over. The Prime Minister should 
on no account go to Broadcasting House 
and make an announcement. It must 
be remembered that the whole tenor of 
the preliminary anti-coup campaign has 
been to undermine public belief in 
announcements. The proper procedure 
is to let the news seep through quite 
naturally:in “The Archers.” ‘‘ What’s 
all this I hear about a military coup or 
something of that kind?” Dan Archer 


My Wild Life 


SEE from some Nature Notes that 
l “the hedgehogs have disappeared.” 

Damn. That means that after ten 
years living in the country I still haven’t 
seen one. Perhaps I should mention, 
for hedgehogophiles, that there is no 
question of the creature’s extinction: 
the writer of the note was simply hard 
up for a seasonal reference, and this was 
it. All the same, if every Erinaceus 
eurapaeus* in the United Kingdom had 
migrated to Zurich it couldn’t affect me 
less. For all I’ve ever had to do with 
them this might very well have 
happened in 1948, 

The same goes for stoats. 

It is, of course, writers of Nature 
Notes who must take the blame, abetted 
by Macdonald Hastings, Peter Scott 
and other people who can’t put a foot 
outside their back door without 
stumbling over a weasel. Or take the 
bird men. They talk as if every high- 
tension cable in Sussex was packed 
thick with the common goldfinch. In 
my house the whole family comes to the 
window to see anything suspected of not 
being a sparrow. 

I don’t want to swank, but I think 
I’m as much in the hedgehog and gold- 
finch country as anyone. Fifty yards 
from my house I can turn into a lovely 
dirt lane that leads straight into open 
fields, sprawling hedgerows, copses, 
rushy glens and other amenities of the 
rural scene. It’s a regular walk of mine. 
Twirling my rough-hewn hawthorn 
stick until my palm is sore from the 
rough hewing, I steal alone into the man- 
free wastelands. I do not walk fast or 
sing. My wellingtons, apart from the 
occasional burp, are noiseless. Have I 

*Hedgehog 





could ask in his patient way. And one 
of those endless young women could set 
his mind at rest with a brisk. “Oh, 
that. All I know is that that ridiculous 
young lieutenant wasn’t leaning on the 
level-crossing gates when I drove 
through just now.” 

That is all that would be necessary. 
If there is one thing every listener can 
be relied on to do it is to recognize a 
Government-inspired announcement in 
“The Archers” when he hears one. 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


ever seen so much as a common 
badger? No. Sometimes, as_ the 
rumblings of the highway fade blessedly 
behind me, I hear a sudden, nervous 
stirring in the hedge-bottom. I pause. 
It pauses. I get tired and move on. A 
sharp scuttering, and some frightened 
beast, unaware of my pacific intentions, 
shoots across the path and vanishes into 
the long grass. A huge ginger cat, 
easily eighteen inches long without its 
tail. It is because it is without its tail 
that it no longer lurks near the rumblings 
of the highway. The next luxury coach 
could be fatal. 

What about voles? 

Ten years in the country, and I 
wouldn’t know a vole if it came up and 
asked me for a light. It is this that has 
kept me honest about the house. 
Many’s the time, after one of those 
rustlings in the leaves which turn out 
to be nothing more four-footed than a 
falling cobnut, I have been tempted to 
return home with a Peter Scott-type 
documentary. “Darling, just at the end 
of the lane, where they’ve got that big 
stinking muck-heap held down by a 
tarpaulin . . . what do you think? I 
heard a rustling in the leaves, and a vole 
ran across.” Then the questions— 
what did it look like, how big was it, 
did it say anything? I should be 
floored. Discredited. | Humiliated. 
Why, I might just as well pretend that 
I was crossing Sparks’s Meadow and 
stumbled on Michaela Denis. 

I’d settle for a field mouse. 

Of course, in the early days there were 
rabbits. I stand by that. My dog 
suddenly used to run after something. 
A rabbit. Must have been. Could have 
been another dog, but it wasn’t. I insist. 
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“It looks as if she’s been wearing it ever 
since the ’20s.” 


We used to go a walk specially to see 
the rabbits. The whole family (of ws, | 
mean). “Look,” they would cry 
rabbit!” Then I would spot its dear 
little white powder-puff of a tail, and 
steal up, closer, closer, until I could see 
it was a bit of screwed-up paper. “ You 
never look in the right direction,” they 
used to say. 

That could be the trouble. And | 
think it’s this, more than anything, that 
makes me so mad. It’s unthinkable, 
even with my sort of twisted horoscope, 
that I’ve been living for ten years in the 
only few acres of these islands com- 
pletely vole-free, stoatless, unweaselled. 
They’re there all right. Must be. But 
they walk behind me, lurk up trees, hide 
under the upturned buckets and old 
bits of skirt that line the streams and 
glades. I’m going to take them by 
surprise one of these days—turn sud- 
denly in my tracks, and stop them in 
theirs. 

As a matter of fact, I’ve already 
tried this. Yesterday afternoon. ‘There 
was something following me. Sounded 
like a badger. But just as I whipped 
round, a pheasant as big as a goose 
exploded out of the grass and nearly 
knocked my hat off. Or it could have 
been a goose, I didn’t see. Anyway, 
by the time I’d recovered the badger 
had cleared off. 
Cat. 


Unless it was a ginge! 
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“Someone from the Champagne Association checking up on the stuff we use in the champagne scene.” 


Seasonable Greetings By 


Y Uncle Benedict, like all the 
M male members of the family, 

hated shopping. He hated it 
so much that he always referred to the 
housekeeping money which he hurled 
at my Aunt Nancy every Friday as 
“your shopping money.” “Take it,” 
he would say, when he finally, at the 
third or fourth time of asking, opened 
his purse, “take your dratted shopping 
money.” Hating shopping, he regarded 
all shopkeepers as knaves and swindlers 
and all shoppers as prodigal fools. 

But in November every year my 
Uncle Benedict became transformed by 
the first fogs of winter and the approach 
of Christmas, and he suddenly began to 
alter the course of his walks to and from 
the office. Normally his progress was 
direct and at the brisk pace of a man 
who though well past his prime is still 
anxious to remind himself and others of 
his former prowess as footballer and 





cricketer. 
gramme was slower and more broken. 
His journey to the offices of the 
Midland Penny Bank ran through the 
High Street, a busy thoroughfare scored 
with tram-lines and flanked by shops, 
and my uncle selected about a dozen of 
these shops for his seasonal contact with 
mercantilism. 

During the first and second weeks in 
November he merely halted briefly, 
twice a day, outside these shops, just 
long enough to raise his hat and utter a 
polite “Good morning to you” to the 
puzzled proprietor. During the third 
and fourth weeks he became somewhat 
more familiar. It was now ‘“ Morning, 
Jack!” or “How do, Mr. Caversham!” 
and these greetings were offered with 
just about the oiliest and most in- 
gratiating grin I have ever experienced. 
(I am writing of events some forty years 
ago, and I can still see that grin, every 
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Now, his peripatetic pro- 
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tooth, gap and gum of it.) By this time 
the proprietors would acknowledge his 
greeting warmly enough. ‘There might 
be a wave of the hand; there might be 
“And good-morning to you, sir.” After 
five weeks they had been thoroughly 
disarmed. 

In the second week in December my 
uncle applied a little more pressure. 
He would stop at each shop in turn, 
laugh (worse, far worse than the grin), 
and still laughing say “Got my Christ- 
mas box ready yet?” Then before the 
shopkeeper had sniggered his recognition 
of this jesting effrontery my uncle 
moved smartly on his way. The timing 
was perfect. 

The shops usually selected by my 
uncle were three fruiterers, three 
butchers, two grocers, a fishmonger, a 
general outfitter, an ironmonger and 
two wines and spirits merchants. Oddly, 
there was no tobacconist on his list, and 
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for some reason which puzzled my 
boyish mind he ignored a seed merchant, 
a picture framer and a wallpaper dealer. 

In the week preceding Christmas my 
uncle ran into the final stage of his 
routine. His tactics were diabolically 
clever. By now the shops were busy and 
crowded and my uncle would use his 
loudest and most precise voice to remind 
the shopkeepers of the contract into 
which they had been driven. Shoppers 
would swing round when they heard my 
uncle’s “Morning, Harry! Got it 
ready yet? I’ll call without fail Wednes- 
day night. ’Bye then.” And there was 
no laughter in his voice now: only 
purpose—with just a hint and a threat 
of a possible grievance. The shopkeeper 
would look up, hide a momentary 
frown (bad for business) and mutter a 
non-commital “You think I’m a public 
benefactor or something?” 

There were tough ones of course, 


Blow Some Towards Me By 


OW and again the old silent 

| \ films threw up a witty sub-title. 

One which pleased me perhaps 

excessively at the time ran as follows: 

1919: when cigars were made of 
tobacco because of the paper shortage. 

It still seems to me a good working 
jest that no professional jokesmith need 
be ashamed of. But no more sallies 
about cigars are likely to come out of 
Hollywood. The Cigar Institute of 
America has been at great pains to 
convince the opinion-moulding agencies 
of the New World that jokes on this 
theme are unfunny and in poor taste. 

Even in Britain there is less levity 
about cigars than there used to be. 
Thirty years ago no Christmas issue of 
a humorous magazine went to press 


shopkeepers who told my uncle in no 
uncertain terms to buy whatever it was 
he was after. But they were few. The 
majority capitulated readily enough. 
They were making good money; they 
were flattered, in spite of themselves, by 
my uncle’s relentless attentions. After 
all, he was a Mason, a member of the 
Watch Committee, and an old sportsman 
of renown. In the end they nearly all of 
them coughed up. 

And so it was that on Christmas Eve, 
every year, my uncle made a dozen 
triumphant journeys from his home. 
He netted as a rule something like: 

2 roasting birds 

2 or 3 large pork pies 

1 or more sacks of nuts 

2 bottles of wine and spirits 
1 rabbit 

1 small ham 

2 ties 

2 dozen oysters 


without a cargo of jokes about the 
Christmas gift cigar. 

Unnoticed by many of us the cigar 
has been gaining both prestige and 
popularity. Subtle attempts are being 
made to convince women that a man 
with a giant corona in his mouth is a 
sight both gracious and graceful. 

The cigar has always been a virile 
smoke. In the Charge of the Light 
Brigade Lord George Paget kept one 
between his lips all the way to the guns, 
a feat unaccountably overlooked by the 
Poet Laureate. If he had ridden pipe-in- 
mouth he would merely have looked 
absurd; and a cigarette would never 
have stood up to all that shot and shell. 

No doubt Lord George Paget was 
one of those swells who patronized the 
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2 jars of ginger or crystallized 
fruits and 
1 bag of assorted nails. 

Frankly, we didn’t care very much for 
Uncle Benedict, but every year we 
visited him on Boxing Day. ‘The fare 
was wonderful. In return we took him 
many presents. My father used to get 
these from a large walk-round arcade 
whose accounts he audited, and he and 
my uncles used to laugh extravagantly 
after lunch when they sipped their 
brandy and smoked their Havana cigars. 
My other uncle, Malcrow, was in the 
tobacco business. 

This year, my disgust at our tax 
system at breaking point, I am adopting 
my uncle’s policy. So far, however, 
things are not going any too well. [| 
have an idea that shopping conditions 
in Surrey are not what they are in the 
Midlands, and certainly not what they 
were in the ’twenties. 


E. S. TURNER 


cigar divans of Victorian London. ‘Thes¢ 
were resorts of oriental opulence where 
a man could practise his vice un- 
impeded. 

The cigar might have had no need to 
lean on public relations if Kipling had 
not observed, with more accuracy than 
tact, ““A woman is only a woman, but 
a good Cigar is a Smoke.” This served 
to convince women that the cigar was 
not only a nuisance but a rival. Its 
smoke was as much a threat to their 
amour propre as to their curtains. 

In the "twenties and ‘thirties came 














the great cigarette boom, and women 
snatched greedily at one more masculine 
pleasure. They drew the line at cigars, 
which became associated, to an unfor- 
tunate degree, with peers and book- 
makers. Across the Atlantic, to quote 
the Cigar Institute of America, “ forty- 
one million new babies grew up in an 
environment that was hostile to cigars.” 

In recent years Institute (as it prefers 
to call itself, without the definite article) 
has done much to re-establish the cigar 
in America, and a brief glance at its 
methods cannot fail to be instructive. 
Not the least part of its labours has 
consisted of noting the “slurring refer- 
ences” to cigars on television, and then 
writing letters of polite remonstrance 
to the offenders. In January 1953 
Institute logged 108 hostile mentions; 
in January 1957 there were only two. 

Mere slurring references are not all 
that Institute has to worry about. ‘There 
was, for instance, a murder play in 
which a man was suffocated by cigar 
smoke; a bad business that. Institute 
also takes upon itself to correct the 
cigar-smoking manners of television 
performers. It appeals to them not to 
stub out cigars. It deplores the habit 
of letting a long column of ash build up, 
because viewers begin to bite their nails 
waiting for it to fall off. 
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“Now this one is practically germ warfare.” 





So much for corrective action. On 
more constructive lines Institute has 
run a series of advertisements develop- 
ing the theme: “A wise woman knows 
that a man who enjoys cigars enjoys 
life.” The illustrations have shown a 
relaxed, contented man not only 
relishing a cigar but “enjoying the 
affectionate regard of his household.” 
The attention of American wives has 
been drawn to the “therapeutic value of 
cigar enjoyment” (that is, in slackening 
the tensions of the rat race). Institute’s 
president has even gone so far as to say 
that no cigar-smoker ever beat his wife. 

One woman at. least has been wise 
enough to accept the cigar and attempt 
to civilize it: Miss Amy Vanderbilt, the 
pundit on etiquette. She appeals to men 
not to leave butts unburied; to break 
off the ash instead of flicking it; to 
refrain from chewing a cigar (some men 
chew their cigars all the way without 
ever lighting them); and to desist from 
smoking in confined spaces, like 
elevators. 

Etiquette is not enough. What the 
public needs now is an inspirational 
lead on cigarmanship. In Britain, as in 
America, cigar merchants are openly 
derisive about the customer’s habit of 
picking a cigar out of the cedarwood, 
holding it to the ear and crackling. it 
between the fingers. ‘This they describe 
as “listening to the band.” Sniffing a 
cigar is another derided ploy; all it can 
tell you, they say, is that the cigar is 
made of tobacco. 

There are cigar smokers who profess 
to choose by colour, but colour is no 
key to the strength of a tobacco. Purely 
for confusion’s sake experts will point 
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out that cigars come in seventy-four 
shades of brown. Where a novice will 
see a box of cigars all of the identical 
hue, the expert will recognize six or 
eight. shades. In spite of which the 
American garment industry (prodded 
by Institute) was able to launch a colour 
called cigar brown. 

‘The way to choose a cigar, the expert 
will say, is by price and reputation. A 
buyer is assumed to know that a 
Jamaica is milder than a Havana, that a 
panatella is long and slim with straight 
sides, that the stubby perfecto is for 
vigorous smokers, and that a corona is 
large and fat for leisurely post-prandial 
puffing. This is all very well, but what 
newcomers badly want is to be able to 
perform, in the shop, some manipulative 
ritual, other than listening to the band, 
which will stamp them as the possessors 
of arcane knowledge. 

It should be a routine which women 
can perform without feeling self-con- 
scious, since 60 per cent of cigar buyers 
in Britain last Christmas were women. 

How long till women themselves 
smoke cigars? ‘The avant garde have 
been doing it for some time and there are 
special dainty cigars on the market for 
their benefit. What is needed, perhaps, 
is an adaptation of that historic adver- 
tisement with which the tobacco lords 
once sought to win women to cigarettes. 
Not daring at that stage to portray a 
woman with a cigarette between her 
lips, they showed a man sitting at one 
end of a couch smoking a cigarette, and 
a girl at the other end wistfully saying 
“Blow some towards me!” The only 
change needed is the deletion of the 
cigarette and the substitution of a cigar. 


Spinnlied 


()' Force Centrifugal shall be my song-— 
A theme which poets have been strangely mute on. 
(Doctor Bronowski has remarked how strong 
Was Blake’s antipathy to Isaac Newton.) 
Yet this unhonoured, unassuming Force 
Our human lot most bounteously enriches, 
Steering the planets in their stately course 


And hurling cornering road-hogs into ditches. 
Long has it served our race in separating 

Cream from the milk and honey from the comb, 
And, at this moment, is initiating 

A minor revolution in my home 
Where my pyjamas, to its sway subjected, 


Come from the wash with 
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buttons unbisected. 
E. V. MILNER 
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“Then we had le coq au vin de Bourgogne, accompanied by a Chambolle Musigny, 1940.” 


Entertaining the 


Very Special Guest 


E all know, do we not, those 

occasions when our guests— 

without realizing it, bless 
them!—set us problems that somehow 
do not seem amenable to solution by 
any of the ordinary rules. From the 
pages of my guest-book I have selected 
four meals this week that have been 
devised to meet just this kind of 
difficulty. 


For A Mippie-EasterN POTENTATE 


My first menu is devised for that 
tricky evening when you have to enter- 
tain an influential sheikh from some rich 
oil-kingdom in the Middle East. Sheikhs 
are famous for their hospitality, and I 
am sure we have all spent happy 
evenings in some Arabian tent, remem- 
bering always, as we are handed the 


choicest morsels, to eat them with our 
right hands lest we offer an unintended 
insult to our host. What more suitable, 
then, than to tender the visiting sheikh 
hospitality after his own fashion? 

For a simple but appropriate menu I 
suggest: 


Couscous aux Yeux d’ Agneaux 
Rahat Lakoum 
Sherbet 


For the couscous, prepare a_ basic 
mutton stew and simmer for eight hours 
over a moderate bonfire in a heavy iron 
pot. While it is cooking, seethe the 
eyeballs of two young lambs and boil for 
half an hour in white wine (or cider 
will do). Add these to the couscous just 
before you serve it, drawing attention to 
them every time your guest seems 
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By B. A. YOUNG 


inclined to help himself to some other 
piece of meat, just as he did for you 
when he was host and you his guest. 

If lamb’s eyes are not obtainable, you 
can get bull’s eyes at your local con- 
fectioners while you are shopping for 
your rahat lakoum and your sherbet. 

Next week, for the benefit of those 
of you who may be entertaining 
chieftains from wilder parts of the globe, 
I will give my special recipe for Mock 
Man. 

My next meal is 


For A Rock ’N’ ROLL SINGER 


Do not make the mistake of under- 
estimating the knowledge of “good 
living” which these boys acquire on 
their rapid ascent from the assembly- 
line to the Golden Disc. They will soon 








scent condescension if you invite them 
for a special celebration and offer them 
nothing more than steak, chips and peas. 

On the other hand, do not go so far 
in the other direction that they become 
involved in knife-and-fork trouble, 
which may ruin a whole evening for 
them. My suggestion for an unusual 
but acceptable meal to offer to Master 
‘Teddy Jeans when you celebrate the 
dissolution of his contract with his 
latest manager is as follows: 


Sweet Corn 
Bouquet de Crevettes Roses 
Asparagus 
Petit fours 


Serve the sweet corn on individual 
soup-plates, with little stakes. in each 
end to hold it by, and small individua 
sauce-boats of beurre fondu to pour over 
it. The should be broken 
open before serving, or at any rate 
marked with dotted lines, to show which 
bits must be detached—though no one 
with experience of coping with shrimps 
should go astray with these, their big 
brothers. 

More butter goes with the asparagus. 
The beauty of this somewhat un- 
orthodox menu is that all the items in it 
are by custom eaten with the fingers, 
and so no knives and forks are needed 
at all. All that is required is a finger- 
bowl, and perhaps a comb if your guest 
makes heavy weather with the asparagus. 

Third on my list is a rather special 
meal 


crevettes 


For A WEALTHY RELATION 


We have all at some time faced the 
problem of getting rid of a rich relative 





from whom we have expectations, by 
means of some tasteless but effective 
item served at an appropriate moment 
curing the meal; but there is always the 
difficulty of deciding just what is the 
right time to serve it and the most 
elegant method of administration. 

For a meal that would not disgrace a 
Borgia, here is a suitable menu: 


Ravioli al Sugo 
Chicken Vol-au-V ent 
Croquettes de Riz 
Bombe Surprise 


What is so peculiarly “right” about 
this menu is that every item comes to 
the table as it were “parcelled up” in 
little containers, into any one of which 
the critical ingredient may be intro- 
duced. ‘This will enable your guest to 
enjoy the whole meal in a contentment 
and relaxation suited to the excellence 
of your cuisine. 

The meal should be followed by 
strong black coffee—a good quality 
arabica is better than a robusta—and a 
liqueur. The coup should of course be 
given with the liqueur. This enables 
the whole of the meal to be eaten and 
avoids the risk of broken glass and 
crockery inseparable from a sudden 
collapse at the dining-table. 

Now here is a rather special meal 
which I have devised 


For AN Empire LoyAList 


Empire Loyalists are often hard to 
entertain, as they shy away from such 
dishes as borstch, caviar, pirozhki, and 
‘so on, and must usually be contented 
with some conventional but character- 
istically Commonwealth food such as 
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roast Canterbury lamb from New 
Zealand or a Welsh Rabbit of Canadian 
Cheddar. I only learnt how to achieve 
the truly individual touch I was looking 
for when I discovered the one garnish 
indispensable in every loyal kitchen 
methylene blue. 

With methylene blue, a tasteless blue 
colouring, a suitable menu can be pre- 
pared in an endless variety of ways. For 
this week I am going to suggest: 


Tartelette Union Jack 
Supréme de Volaille Lady Houston 
Cabinet Pudding 
Petit Gervais aux Fratses et Methylene 
Blue 


For your tart, line a square dish with 
short pastry and fill’ with a thick 
béchamel sauce. While it is setting, 
prepare a paste from } oz. butter and the 
same quantity of flour, adding methy- 
lene blue drop by drop until it is a deep 
ultramarine. Roll this out very thin, 
and with it and some strips of red 
pimento decorate your tart in the 
pattern of the Union Jack and bake in 
a moderate oven. 

For the supréme de volaille, choose 
only the whitest meat from the breast of 
the chicken, and serve it flanked on one 
side by baked tomatoes and on the 
other by mashed potatoes coloured with 
a little methylene blue. 

You will not need any methylene blue 
for my way of doing Cabinet Pudding. 
Simply prepare it according to the 
usual recipe and then toss sufficient 
raw eggs and soft fruit against it to 
satisfy the appetite of any Empire 
Loyalist confronted with something 
labelled “ Cabinet.” 

Finally, I would like to suggest a light 
informal supper 


For Mr. NorMAN COLLINS 


Or, indeed, for anyone else con- 
cerned with the independent television 
industry, where money flows _ like 
Chateau Yquem. I am going to offer 


them: 


Paté of Nightingales’ Tongues 
Caviar aux Blinis 
Ortolans aux Truffes 

Roast Sucking Pig 
Peaches in Champagne 


First catch your nightingales . . . but 
no. Mr. Collins has but to clap his 
hands and nightingales will come flock- 
ing to him, hoping for contracts. 
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On a Plate 


OVELISTS, even the longest- 

winded, are woefully reticent 
about what types of food their characters 
eat. Without this essential knowledge, 
how can we properly appreciate their 
emotions, their actions, their hopes and 
fears? 

Take Jane Eyre. Her first meal at 
Thornfield Hall was breakfast. Of what 
did it consist? Miss Bronté is silent on 
this point. My own guess is porridge, a 
dollop of kedgeree, with two cups of 
rather milky coffee (she had been 
starved, you recollect, at Lowood and 
would be requiring something sub- 
stantial). Dinner is equally poorly 
itemized. A nourishing soup? A sliver 
of fish? A bird? Her first meal with 
Mr. Rochester is six o'clock “tea.” 
Presumably this was the high variety. 
Well, there are certainly cups of tea, 
but what besides? The child, Adeéle, is 
present and should at that hour have 
been consuming at least a banana and 
a handful of pat-a-cakes. Bananas are 
not mentioned. It is no sort of use to 
tell us that in former days Mr. Rochester 
was fond of chocolate comfits and bon- 
bons in general; it is what is circulating 
within his system now that matters. 
On the morning of that disastrous day 
in the church and her near-shave with 
the intending bigamist, Jane had break- 
fast (ten minutes). Yes, yes, but what 
did she eat? Shortly after, we read that 
her “nerves vibrated.”” Hm! I suspect 
that she foolishly had nothing but a cup 
of weak tea and just toyed with a rusk. 
It was the moment for vitamins if ever 
there was one. 

I am putting all this right in my 
latest novel. The title, Hungry Hearts, 
speaks for itself and every word has 
been carefully checked by a distin- 
guished dietician. The first climax in 
this really rather engrossing work comes 
when the heroine, Beryl, finds out 
about Bob and Mrs. 'Ticehurst. ‘The 
scene takes place in a restaurant and a 
distraught Beryl rushes headlong from 
the table with nothing inside her but 
half an over-ripe avocado and two or 
three whitebait. Back in her digs she 
does the only sensible thing: 


“Moving in a kind of trance, Beryl 
drifted listlessly into the kitchenette 
and smeared four slices of wholemeal 
with Danish. What would best suit 


By ARTHUR MARSHALL 


this feeling of bleak despair, she mused? 
A tin of Marie Elizabeth or the 
remains of the meat-loaf? Sardines 
would be more nutritious and she 
could banish her ugly thoughts of Bob 
(How could he? Oh, how could he?) 
with the help of the deliciously edible 
oils in which the delightful young 
pilchards rested.” 


Bob, hurrying out of the restaurant after 
Beryl, has also missed the more sustain- 
ing parts of dinner and stupidly seeks 
to restore himself chez Ticehurst: 


“*Snap out of it, Bob,’ commanded 
Désirée as she deftly fashioned a 
heaped plateful of double-deckers. 
She gave an amused laugh as she 
sliced the gherkins and inserted them 
in the layer of corned beef. ‘The silly 
little chit! To think that she could 
match herself against me! Mustard?’” 


The sandwiches (and most writers 
would have not so much as mentioned 
them, let alone their contents) ensure a 
restless night and a resultant antipathy 
to their creator. Beryl, waking refreshed, 
makes a sensible breakfast—cereal and 
cream, a four-minute egg, toast and 
marmalade within reason. Bob has 











“It isn’t that he’s just a hypochondriac. 
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nothing but tinned grapefruit, with a 
light dusting of sugar. It is Beryl, 
therefore (and here I am stoutly backed 
by my dietician), who has the uppe: 
hand when they meet later in the day 
at the Copper Kettle—China tea for 
two, muffins for one (for poor old Bob, 
with his digestion already gone to pot). 

And so, eventually, to the happy 
ending, with a wedding breakfast 
splendidly thought out as_ regards 
protein and animal fats. I give the full 
menu. 





“Senorita Montserrat Tomas, 22, of 
Barcelona, who had a fortnight’s holiday in 
London, said: ‘I wandered around all day 
asking policemen the way to somewhere for 
the fun of it... Every time I saw one | 
couldn’t resist asking him how to get to 
some place or other. They can never do 
enough for you. They are unique... When 
I asked one young policeman how to get to 
Victoria Station, even though I didn’t want 
to go there, he insisted on taking me. H« 
bought me a ticket and put me on a train 
I hadn’t the courage to tell him the truth...’ 

Evening Standard 


You don’t think he’d guessed ? 
to} 














He enjoys being a hypochondriac!” 





Toby Competitions 


No. 44—Eye-Catcher 
OMPETITORS are invited to write 
stage directions and opening lines 
for a new play which will catch the 
attention of managements to whom it is 
submitted. Limit: 150 words. 

A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to 
the value of one guinea. Entries (any 
number but each on a separate piece of 
paper and accompanied by a separate 
entry token, cut out from the bottom 
left-hand corner of this page) by first 
post on Friday, December 5, to Topsy 
COMPETITION No. 44, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 41 
(Word from Mother) 


Competitors were asked to compose a 
letter from a mother to a son or daughter 
calculated to disparage the loved one by 
subtly designed praise. There is some- 
thing about an invitation to be smoothly 
venomous that seems to arouse enthusi- 
asm among our readers. Many old scores 
were paid and many old wounds 
reopened; one entry ended with thanks 
for providing an opportunity to express 
the writer’s sentiments. One competitor 


enclosed a beautifully posed snapshot of 
the son’s choice. The main lessons to be 
learned by those being shown off to 
prospective in-laws seem to be that it is 
dangerous to be either like or unlike 
them or to try to improve their standard 
of home comfort. 

The winner of the framed Punch 
original is: 

Miss Marcaret DUNNETT 
BANK PLACE 
CHORLEYWOOD 

Dearest Toories,—Thank you for bring- 
ing that dear woman to tea. She is so nice; 
and (I should think) clever! Her last 
marriage must have been very, very happy; 
or she wouldn’t want to get married again, 
would she! But what pleases me most is 
that you have, in the end, taken heed to all 
my good advice in the choosing of your 
bride-to-be. You see, dear, although you are 
nineteen, you are still just a teeny bit 
immature sometimes; so I was afraid you 
might pick upon a younger, sillier type than 
this. But no! Here’s a steady, motherly 
person, who’ll look after you just as I’ve 
always done. In fact she’s just like one of 
us, isn’t she! Also, she’ll be the sort that 
sticks to you, dear; you needn’t be afraid of 
losing her. 

Fondest love and congratulations on your 
sensible choice. MOorTHER 

Among the runners-up were: 

My pear Sytvia,—lIt was nice for us to 
meet John last week-end, after hearing so 





| 


| CHESTNUT GROVE 


John Leech, who between 1854 and 1869 became the first of Punch’s artistic giants, here 


introduces a phrase destined for immortality. 






























































A CONSULTATION. 


| Veterinary Surgeon. ‘LEGS QUEER, Str! Do you ’ACK IM OR ’UNT "IM? 

Proprietor of Quadruped. ‘‘1 HUNT HIM SOMETIMES, BUT I MOSTLY USE HIM AS A Hack.” 

| Veterinary Surgeon. ‘‘AH, SIR, THAT’S WHERE IT IS. IT AIN’T THE "UNTING AS ’URTS ’IM, 
It’s THE "AMMER. ’AMMER, ’AMMER ALONG THE ’ARD ’IGH ROAD!” 


May 31 1856 
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much about him from you. We both thought 
him charming, though not a bit what we 
expected! It is strange to think that John 
is only six years younger than Daddy, isn’t 
it? You certainly won’t have to call us “‘old 
fogeys”’ any more! 

I feel John will be good for you, as he 
seems a real home lover, who won’t want to 
be rushing out in the evenings when you are 
married. He is a careful spender, too. He 
told me all about his various saving boxes. 
They sound a little complicated, but I’m 
sure they must help him to keep within his 
income. It is a shame his firm won't give 
him a rise, but money isn’t everything! 
And we admire John’s courage in ignoring 
the differences between you in age, income 
and interests. 

All our love, MuMMY 

Mrs. E. F. Inglis, 14 Barnton Gardens, 
Edinburgh 4. 


DarLING Basy,—What a lovely, lovely 
week-end and what a darling boy John is! 
I was touched when he called me Mother— 
so solidly democratic—England is a demo- 
cracy after all, isn’t it, darling? ; 

Your father and I affectionately call him 
Snootsy after that darling sweet puppy you 
once had—you remember fat little Snootsy 
waking you every morning by pushing his 
cold wet nose into your sleepy face and you 
jumping out of bed so delightfully fresh and 
full of zest—happy days, weren’t they? 

I was deeply moved by his kissing me 
when you first introduced him, sweet boy! 
His nose~ just brushed my cheek—that 
reminded me of Snootsy. You must be 
deeply in love with him. 

Do give him our love—In haste 

Mummy 
W. M. Sevink, 147 Preston Road, Wembley 


Dear Son,—I loved meeting your Queenie 
(I am sure she doesn’t mind being called 
Queenie—Guinevere is so hard, and she is so 
soft and sweet, just like your dear Great- 
aunt Queenie) when we saw you at Oxford 
the other day. She and I had such a cosy 
little woman-to-woman chat when you had 
to go to your Rugger (she said you were 
playing Stanley’s fifteen, but hadn’t asked 
his surname—how tactful the dear girl is!). 
She told me all about her studies in Aztec 
verse—how proud you must be of her 
scholarship! When we spoke of you she 
blushed so coyly she really looked quite 
lovely, as she wiped the mist off her glasses 
with her petticoat. She’s such a brave little 
girl, fighting so cheerfully against so many 
difficulties, and always smiling. 

Your loving MOorTHER 

E. ¥. Gregson, Green Halt, Oast Road, Oxted, 
Surrey 





Dear Paut,—Your father and I were 
agreeably surprised on Sunday to find you 
had made such a sensible choice. We used 
to worry about you—you always went for 
such glamorous girls. 

My dear, what a wife she will make you! 
I notice she makes her own clothes. And 
how nice for us to feel we need not make 
any effort when she comes to see us. If 
only I had known—if only you had told me, 
I need not have bothered to rush to the 
hairdresser on Saturday. 

What a lesson for your sister! I hope she 
profits by such a display of moral courage. 
Obviously it counts more than glamour in 
getting a husband of sound judgment like 
her brother. 

Do bring her to see us again any time. 

Love, MOTHER 
Miss N. O. Flynn, 17 Brookfield Park, The 
Lough, Cork 
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All you need to know of New Mexico 
and Arizona, by an author thoroughly 
unfamiliar with them. 


9 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


N my way to the stretch of 

America which so enchanted 

D. H. Lawrence I stayed for a 
few nights in a motel. I cannot be 
certain that the establishment I chose 
was typical, but as it emerged from the 
dusty desert background, with a single 
perpendicular neon sign winking “ Rest- 
A-WILE” in two colours, and a lean, 
ochre dog slinking up and down the 
alleys ‘between rows of darkened huts, 
] was put in mind of a holiday camp 
suddenly deserted by a mass evacuation 
some foggy evening long ago on account 
of a mysterious plague, and left to the 
winds and the slow choking progress of 
the nettles. 

Nothing stirred in this sinister oasis, 
and yet as I entered the manager’s 
office I knew that he, and many a silent 
inmate, had watched my approach 
through chinks in the weather-board, 
and had sized me up as a two-timing 
cardsharper from one of the smaller 
cattle towns, anxious to lie low until the 
members of the hue and cry _ had 
perished from exposure one by one out 
there in the waste lands of the high 
sierras. He was sly and unshaven, 
drinking rum and water from a card- 
board cup. His hut was cobwebbed, lit 
only by moonshine that leaked through 
a broken window. 

“O.K., friend,” he said in a croaky 


voice, when he had assured himself that 
my luggage contained no counterfeit 
bills or kidnapped heiresses, ‘‘ you’re in 
Number 8, Block B, Section 2a. Pay- 
ment in advance and no questions asked. 
All I beg of you is that you don’t bore 
no holes through the walls or leave any 
evidence. Cook on your gas-ring if you 
must, but nothing elaborate. Keep your 
door locked at all times. And remember, 
friend, I ain’t responsible for nothing.” 

It was an awesome experience, 
because it was perfectly clear to me that 
the place must be a resort of hijackers, 
libertines, organizers of unlicensed 
orgies, dog-snatchers, passport-fakers, 
runaway couples and misunderstood 
husbands on the loose. How else could 
one explain the unnatural quiet which 
cloaked the whole area from morning to 
night? How else account for the averted 
eyes, the hastily turned-down hat brim 
or turned-up collar, the slippered feet 
shuffling secretly past in the dark, the 
heavy, guilty breathing in the cupboards, 
the lighted hut abruptly plunged into 
darkness as one passed? Why else should 
small squads of men in long overcoats 
arrive in the early hours of the morning 
and tramp about looking for people, 
their pockets unmistakably filled with 
loose cartridges? Why else would 
scribbled messages be pushed under my 
door by mistake, urging me to meet Lou 
or Foxy near the gas station at sun-up 
with the stuff? Nobody can persuade 
me that all those bursts of satanic 
laughter after midnight betokened in- 
nocent fun, or that there was nothing 
unseemly about the way a fat, tear- 
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stained woman with yellow hair forced 
her way twice into my hut wearing a 
flowered wrapper and called me Gregory. 
And I never did get the truth about the 
light which kept flashing “It’s me, 
honey” in Morse from behind a nearby 
clump of trees on the evening of my 
arrival. 

Encountered separately, all these 
things might conceivably have seemed 
trivial enough: taken together, and in 
conjunction with the cluster of motor- 
bikes which revved and snarled outside 
my window all night long, bestridden by 
scowling lads with knives strapped to 
their wrists, they were enough to make 
me decide to sleep beneath the stars in 
future, out among the mesquite, where 
the cougar prowls and lonely men are 
glad to share their beans with passing 
strangers, dreaming together of their 
boyhood days before the wanderlust got 
them. 

One night of that, however, was quite 
enough to make me change my mind 
not only was I bitten by innumerable 
flies but a chartered accountant trod on 
my face, returning from a supper-party 
with his mother and a friend of the 
family in a georgette frock. From that 
moment I determined to take the call of 
the wild for granted and to rely eithe: 
on proverbial hospitality or third-floo: 
hotel rooms well away-from the elevato: 
and thus I came at last to the region that 
got Lawrence all excited. 


T is certainly an interesting part of 
the world, and we may be sure that 
Lawrence was quick to notice many 








points of difference between New 
Mexico and his native Nottinghamshire. 
For one thing, New Mexico is not nearly 
so cluttered. In the entire State, which 
covers 121,666 square miles, there are 
less than three times as many people as 
there are in the city and county borough 
of Nottingham. What is more, a good 
many of them seem to be Spaniards. 
Historically, too, there are contrasts. 
Byron lived in Nottingham (or Snoten- 
gaham, as the Anglo-Saxons preferred to 
call it), and it was occupied by William 
the Conqueror in 1086. The spinning 
jenny and the stocking frame were both 
invented in Nottinghamshire, and mam- 
moths are understood to have lived 
there, not to mention Robin Hood. 
With New Mexico, however, it is another 
> story. I was told that the place was 
infested with Stone Age people as far 
back as the end of the last glacial period 
(I didn’t catch the actual date), while at 
Taos I myself saw Pueblo Indians of 
Roman Catholic persuasion sitting out- 
side adobe houses built about a.p. 900, 
with blankets over their heads. In the 
north-west corner of the State I saw 
ruins left by the Aztecs, as impressive 
as any you could hope to find anywhere, 
and at Lincoln, on the Rio Hondo, the 
old courthouse is stifl standing from 
which Billy the Kid made his famous 
escape in 1881. As a matter of fact it is 
a State monument, for he was a most 
notorious double-dyed brigand, thief 





and desperado, and his grave at Fort 
Sumner is as great a tourist attraction as 
the bats and helictites in the Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park. 

New Mexico is certainly steeped in 
history and tradition. Kit Carson 
himself is buried at Taos,° and at 
Shakespeare you can still see the café in 
which Russian Bill was hanged in 1881. 
Albuquerque, the largest city in the 
State, was founded in 1706 and named 
after the Duke of Albuquerque. Truth 
or Consequences (pop. 4,563) was named 
after a radio programme in 1950. At 
Moriarty, forty-seven miles east of 
Albuquerque, I visited the Longhorn 
Ranch Museum and Ghost Town of the 
Old West, where I saw a Wells Fargo 
Express Office, longhorn steers, a livery 
stable, some nickelodeons, and Diamond 
Jim Brady’s 22-caret gold china service. 
I had to pay 50 cents to get in, but for an 
extra quarter I could have had a ride in 
a stage coach. 

Probably the most historic region of 
all, though, is around Alamogordo. 
Here, as well as pictographs approxi- 
mately eight hundred years old, I was 
able to see the exact spot where the 
first man-made atomic explosion took 
place on July 16, 1945. It left a sloping 
crater called Trinity Site, and the 
Chamber of Commerce conducts regular 
Guided Caravan Tours out there free of 
charge, visitors being expected to furnish 
their own convertibles. People come 
from all over the world, to stand around 
and nudge one another, in brightly- 
coloured shirts, saying “It certainly 
makes you think” in many languages. 
They make a gay picture. 


HEREVER you go in New Mexico 

you are liable to encounter 
Indians, and I can assure you that pro- 
vided you keep your head this need not 
cause you a moment’s alarm: whether 
they be Apache, Navajo or Pueblo my 
advice is that you should meet them 
boldly and stand up for your rights, 
because the prices of bracelets, baskets, 
coffee-spoons, _cuff-links, __ blankets, 
pottery and bedside rugs are more or less 
standardized throughout the State, and 
well they knowit. To my way of thinking, 
a good many of these Indians do not look 
as though they get nearly enough to eat, 
and I have more than a suspicion that 
some of their hogans leak. I was not 
able to ascertain what is being done 
about this, but I have no doubt that the 
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United Nations Organization has the 
matter in hand in accordance with its 
avowed determination to reaffirm faith 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person. In the meantime, of course, the 
Indians are perfectly at liberty to strike 
oil, or join the Army. 
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The climate is so wonderful that a 
good many of the white inhabitants are 
people who originally came for the good 
of their health. You can ski here in the 
morning and stroll through a million- 
acre sheep-ranch in the afternoon. You 
can travel for a week by pinto, buying 


your meagre supplies at Indian trading 
posts and never hearing a word of 
English spoken. You can eat sorghum 
and broomcorn. You can see mesas. 
You can visit the Teddy Roosevelt 
Rough Riders’ and Cowboys’ Reunion 
on the first Friday, Saturday and 
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Sunday in August, at a little place called 
Las Vegas. For my own part, I didn’t 
have time to do any of those things, and 
I’m not going to have the effrontery to 
pretend that I did, because this is a 


simple, unvarnished record. I will be 
candid where it can’t be avoided, but | 





will not attempt to pull the wool over 
your eyes, and I am not afraid to say 
that I spent most of my time at a place 
called Raton, where they manufacture 
wrought-iron furniture. It was quite a 
change. 

True, I did make a point of visiting 
Bottomless Lake State Park, which 
consists of a chain of five lakes so bottom- 
less that one is 190 feet deep; and I did 
call in at the beautiful city of Santa Fe, 
if only because it was in the Palace of 
the Governors there that a former 
governor of the State called Lew 
Wallace wrote Ben Hur. I noticed some- 
thing else, too. Santa Fe has a Scottish 
Rite Temple which is in part a replica 
of the Alhambra at Granada, and I’ll 
bet that isn’t a thing they like to be 





reminded of back home in Nottingham. 
From New Mexico, on a_ sudden 
impulse, I journeyed into Arizona with 
neither map nor compass, and before 
I knew where I was I was panting for 
water in the Painted Desert, surrounded 
by organ-pipe cactus, mesquite, creosote, 
Gila monsters, sagebrush, salt bush and 
the gaunt ruins of disused tungsten 
mines. Buttes and plateaus filled the far 
horizon. Arroyos and canyons crept up 
and threatened me on every side. The 
colours dazzled my eyes. I could find 
no wood to build a fire to boil a kettle 
to make a cup of tea. The sun beat 
down mercilessly. "The crépe sole on 
one of my shoes melted clean away. I 
crawled painfully, inch by inch, into the 
depths of the Petrified Forest, and as I 
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lay down and closed my swollen eyes 
my whole past flashed by in a second, 
with a supporting cast that included 
thirty-five characters from Zane Grey 
and the woman in the travel bureau in 
South Kensington. Just before I lost 
consciousness I remember thinking 
“What an extraordinary place to 
drown!” ‘Two hours later I awoke, to 
find that I was being carried to the 
nearest dude ranch by a party of Boy 
Scouts, slung on a pole like a missionary. 

“Brave lads!” I cried. ‘You shall 
not go unrewarded for this day’s work!” 

“Are you kidding?” said the Patrol 
Leader. 

It was not an encouraging start to my 
sojourn in the Baby State, but I later 
found much to enjoy. Arizona is noted 
for copper, winter sports and lettuces, 
and one out of every twelve people in 
the State is an Indian. I camped for a 
week-end in the White Mountains with 
a party of hunters, and between us we 
bagged four deer, a wild turkey, a lion 
and somebody’s horse. ‘There are no 
camels.* I then went to ‘Tombstone, 
hoping to see the O.K. Corral and 
possibly an exact replica of Wyatt 
Earp’s moustache. I must say I was 
rather annoyed to find that the place is 
now a health resort, and the thing that 
everyone was most anxious to point out 
to me was the biggest rose tree in the 
world, with a trunk measuring fifty-four 
inches in circumference. 

“Doggone!” I said. “ If this is Tomb- 
stone you can keep it. Danged if I ain't 
a-fixin’ to go to Old Tucson instead!” 

I went to Old Tucson. It is on the 
Tucson Mountain Park Road, and is 
built mainly of adobe bricks. It was 
perfect. There was an old mission 
church (with a graveyard), a jail, a 
trading-post, a honky-tonk, a stage 
depot, a saloon, an hotel and a morgue. 
It was, in fact, the West, and my trigger- 
finger itched as I walked down the main 
street and leaned on a hitching-rail with 
my eyes like slits. 

It was put together, brick by brick, 
by Columbia Pictures in 1940. 





*There used to be. They were introduced 
in 1856, but the going proved too hard for 
them, and nothing came of it. An Arab 
called Hadji Ali was imported with them, 
and I saw his memorial at Quartzsite. It is 
called the Hi Jolly Memorial. This is all I 
was able to find out about camels in Arizona. 





Next week: 


| Dear Old Southland 
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Essence of 


F you want to be heard in the House 
1 of Commons the only way is to 
speak at half-past three-—before the 
Members have got out after Questions. 
By this means Mr. Maudling was able 
to get quite a decent house for his 
announcement of the Free Trade dead- 
lock. One might almost have imagined 
that he had torn an envelope or done 
something really important, and Mr. 
Roy Jenkins was able the next day to 
give an effective first—but, alas! I fear 
in all probability also last—kick to his 
Obscene Publications Bill. The Lords 
have deplored racial intolerance, en- 
livened by a most effective speech from 
Lord Stonham, whom we used to know 
as Victor Collins. Mr. Butler has 
shown himself a liberal about immi- 
gration and Mr. Macleod has made an 
effective case for the. abolition of com- 
pulsory arbitration. ‘‘A return to the 
law of the jungle,” complained Mr. Lee 
from the Opposition front bench. 
What a delight is politicians’ jargon! 
Anything less like a lot of 
man-eating tigers than back 
bench trade union M.P.s 
it would be hard to imagine. 
But the week’s gossip 
at Westminster has been 
about the session that was 
not. There were those 
who argued that, with so 
many graver matters 
abroad in the world, it was 
a mistake for the Socialists 
to make such a fuss about motor-cars 
at elections; but this, whether a good 
argument or not, was hardly a Socialist 
argument. ‘The only conceivable point 
for them of making a fuss in the House 
was that they might be able to spread 
abroad throughout the land the tale 
that the wicked Tories were determined 
to cook the election. ‘That being so, 
what purpose the gallant Colonel Wigg 
imagined himself to be serving by 
spying strangers and preventing all 
reporting of the House it is hard to 
guess. It is said that the Colonel’s idea 











Col. George Wigg 


was that when he moved the motion 
the Socialists would automatically say 
“Aye,” and then the Conservatives, 
good Pavlov’s dogs, would automatically 
say “No.” ‘There would be a division, 
which the Conservatives of course would 
win but which would waste some time, 
and that, as Aristotle would have said 
had he been a back-bench M.P., is the 
end of man. It did not 
work out like that. 
Whether through astute 
statesmanship and because 
they saw that Colonel 
Wigg was playing their 
game, or whether, as ap- 
peared more probable, 
because most of the few 
Tories present were asleep 
and none of the rest 
followed what was going 
on, no Tory, with the apparent excep- 
tion of Mr. Redmayne, said “No.” 
The Ayes had it, declared Sir Charles 
MacAndrew, and there was nothing for 
it but that all strangers, 
press reporters and others 
had to go bundling out. 
After a time the Hansard 
reporters were called back 
again, but that would not 
do. ‘There was no con- 
stitutional justification for 
letting Hansard in when 
Smith, Jones and Robin- 
son were kept out. After 
ten minutes Hansard was 
sent packing with the rest of them. 
What is more it was discovered only after 
the event that by Rules and Procedure 
it is child’s play to spy strangers but 
that there is no known way of “unspy- 
ing” them—of getting them back again 
after they have been turned out. So 
the House had to go into purdah for the 
rest of the session until the ringing cries 
of Who Goes Home? announced that 
the Begums had decided to let them- 
selves out on ticket of leave. What 
effortless epigrams may have fallen from 
the lips of Mr. -——, alas! we shall never 
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Parliament, 


know. Indeed it is even rumoured (can 
one believe such scandals?) that the 
incarcerated Members were not very 
clear what was going on themselves, for 
along with other strangers the man who 
works the microphones was bundled 
out, and without microphones—such 
are the benefits of science—it was quite 
impossible to hear a word. So, far from 
Colonel Wigg delaying the 
progress of the bill, the 
Government was able to 
race through it far more 
quickly than the most 
optimistic Tories had anti- 
cipated, no one doubtless 
having much idea what he 
was voting for or against. 
If that does not restore 
the dignity of Parliament 
it is hard to know what will. 
There is a great deal to be said against 
the R.34 Memorial, and Lord Mottistone 
and Lord ‘Templewood both said it 
very reasonably and temperately, but 
one wonders if they were very happy 
with their allies. Lord Brabazon 
one of those who likes to attack works 
of art by saying again and again that 
he knows nothing about art, and each 
reiteration of his ignorance was greeted 
by roars of laughter from other noble 
lords. The House of Lords is at its 
worst as a House of Buffers. Lord 
Home promised that the Minister would 
think again—truly a dreadful threat. 
PERCY SOMERSE’ 
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“Are you proud of keeping calm and 
courteous amid the worry and stress of busi- 
ness? This enforced politeness, doctors and 
psychologists believe, is itself one of the 
strains that drive modern businessmen to 
nervous or physical breakdown. Frustrated 
ambition, feelings of inadequacy, promotion 
‘blues’—these and other subconscious worries 
are helpfully explained in ‘Does Your Job 
Get You Down?’ a valuable article in the 
November Reader's Digest... The same 
issue contains a stirring book condensation 
‘Jungle Doctor .. .’” 

Advertisement in Daily Mail 


Won’t that fall a bit flat? 
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Conference with Chinchillas 


VERY now and then the fashion 

journalist finds herself, at Martini 
time, in strange company. The endroit 
is still somewhere in Mayfair, but the 
assembled company is unfamiliar. 
People and things take on a surrealist, 
dreamlike quality, as though brought 
together by some whimsical twist of a 
perverse imagination. 

Is it all a dream, this traditional- 
contemporary hotel room, this pair of 
chinchillas making love in a cage, this 
old gentleman in a brown suit asleep on 
a settee? That eager lady in the otter 
hat—who, and what, is she? It must 
be a dream, because someone is pointing 
to a little furry grey bolero and saying 
it is worth £5,000; and now Julie 
Andrews of My Fair Lady is putting it 
on in full view of the live chinchillas .. . 
in real life she would never be guilty 
of such a breach of tact. The cameras 
are advancing upon her: “Look this 
way, please, Miss Andrews!” ‘ 
advancing, advancing . . . one big one 
is closing in upon her, closing in. . . it 
isn’t a camera at all, it has turned into 
an X-ray machine, and the camera man 
into a radiologist. He is taking an 
X-ray of her chest: “’Thank you, Miss 
Andrews, that will do.” 

As this dream sequence fades an 
impressive folder, larger than life, is put 
into my hands. It is entitled Drywoop 
CHINCHILLA Farms Ltp., Press Con- 
FERENCE at the DORCHESTER. Inside 
this I read of the designer of the £5,000 
bolero: André de Vajda, seventy-two 
years old, born in Budapest, who has 
been creating chinchilla wraps since the 
age of fifteen for a long line of illustrious 
clients, including several royal person- 
ages. Can he be the old man in the 
brown suit asleep on the settee? No, 
says a Public Relations man: André de 
Vajda is so rich and so famous that he 


can afford to indulge his whims, and 
last week he had a whim to return to 
America. He has gone back to California 
where the chinchillas now come from 
in the Andes, their natural habitat, they 
are virtually extinct. 

Now someone who appears to be an 
American senator is making 
a speech: pastel pink face, 
beautifully waved white hair, 
spectacles which take on and 
off. But he is not a senator, 
not even an American. He is 
Mr. Casey, who controls Dry- 
wood Farms Ltd., Worsley; 
a Yorkshire-born Manchester 
electrical engineer, who has shot for Ire- 
land at Bisley. ‘This piece of information 
seems pregnant with surrealist signific- 
ance. Mrs. Casey (in blue-and-silver 
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brocade cocktail ensemble) is also a dab 
shot and comes, Mr. Casey tells us, from 
one of the oldest families in Wiltshire. It 
was she who first took a pair of chinchillas 
into the Casey household, not for target 
practice but as pets: easy to look after, 
cheap to feed (6d. per breeding pair per 
week), odourless and pleasant to have 
around the house. Unlike mink, they 
never turn vicious and bite. 

Certainly those in the cage 
make an adorable domestic 
pair; Beatrix Potter charac- 
ters, with bright eyes and 
bushy tails, devoted and 
house-proud, modest among 
the cocktails and company. 
Not that the chinchilla need 
be modest, since his pelt 
comes out of Bursting Strength ‘Tests 
well above mink and ermine, and costs 
four times as much as mink. ‘The 
little bolero that Julie Andrews donned 


Boarding School Parents 


WE are the wandering ones. We dart about 
. From Kent to Wilts, combining Visit Day 
(Tom’s third this term) with Sarah’s Long Day Out 
(Returning her at supper, as they say.) 


We are the dogged ones. 


The Senior Mime 


Will have our daughter, glowering at the back? 
Come wind and rain, come eight hours’ motoring time, 
We will be there, although the earth may crack. 


We are the shattered ones, when we perceive, 

On checking with our This Term’s Fixtures, that 
We've only got one other Sunday Leave, 

Two plays, a single Extra Exeat, 


Three Concerts and a Fair and Puppet Shows 
(O.K. if parents go in fancy dress) 
Before the last-day Flap With Trains shall close 
Our three months’ enviable idleness. ANDE 
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and has now doffed, was made with 
fifty-eight pelts selected from two thou- 
sand five hundred, and was described_ 
by Mr. Casey as “an ultimate goal.” 
At present there are not nearly enough 
chinchillas bred in this country to make 
pelting a commercial proposition .. . 
a bank of a hundred thousand animals 
is needed. 

Now, at last, things are clarifying. 
Mr. Casey is not selling chinchilla 
wraps, nor even pelts; he is selling 
chinchillas. Many more people must 
buy and breed many more chinchillas 
before it is possible to build up an 
industry. A breeding pair from the 
Drywood Farms costs from {£200 to 
£375. Thrown in with each purchase is 
a cage, feeding dishes, and two free- 
replacement guarantees: (1) they will 
live for twelve months and (2) they will 
litter within twelve months. A litter 
consists of from one to four young, and 
a pair may litter three times a year, 
although once or twice is more con- 
ventional. One satisfied customer has 
recently reported eight babies from one 
pair in one year. Remarkable that, con- 
sidering the diet. Sixpence-worth of 
food per breeding pair per week wouldn’t 
keep a cat in kit. 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 


The Clothes Line 


HY can’t housewives wear a 

uniform? People who cook, nurse, 
wait at table or run up and down bus 
stairs can have one; but a lass who does 
the lot is left to Cinderella’s rags. 

No use to say a housewife doesn’t 
need a uniform. Can you think of a 
single hospital matron who would fall 
down helpless if she didn’t wear a silly, 
frilly cap? As for those diminutive 
squares of waitress white above the 
belt, what self-respecting wife would 
hope to keep her Empire bosom free 
from flying porridge oats with that? 

All right then, so these people wear 
their outfits for the /ook of it. Does 
no one care how housewives look? 
Surely a doorbell-ringer faced some cold 
a.m. by two odd carpet-slippers, a pair 
of patched men’s trousers, a matted 
sweater and a curling-pin-stabbed turban 
will feel some kind of reaction. Especially 
if he called next door and saw that 
flighty bit still in her airline hostess 


rig. And what about the children? 
Must they grow up with memories of 
mummy as a tottering indoor scarecrow 
who would cut their outgrown gym- 
slip-tops into bolero jackets for her 
winter days? 

“All right for people in authority,” 
you say. “One has to know who is the 
usherette, the launderette, and so on.” 
Well, one has to know the housewife, 
too. It’s no use trying to sell a vacuum- 
cleaner to a visiting penniless aunt or 
a baby-sitter. And the folks in shops 
who stick another twopence on the 
bacon when you slam your Bentley 
door could just go right ahead and take 
it off again before your very serge-and- 
shiny-buttons. 

Besides morale, a uniform would give 
us hierarchy, competition, pride. Stripes 
for proficiency would soon abolish all 
those sketchy shepherd’s pies and lazy 
push-it-under-the-bed routines. We 
should even dust the table legs and 
disinfect the Hidden Bend, and think 
what that would do for the health of 
the nation! 


I can visualize a smart serge frock in 
navy -blue or black (which wouldn't 
show the dirt), with 15-den bilberry- 
stain nylons and flat black shoes (with 
attachable stiletto heels for shopping). 
And of course an outdoor cloak (to 
shield our favourite brand of breakfast 
cereal from prying eyes) and a jaunty 
cap with the Good Housekeeping 
Institute Seal of Guarantee for a badge. 
We might throw in as part of the 
uniform a basket on a walking-stick and 
wheels, since girls who clean the 
telephones have suitcases, and midwives 
chubby holdalls. 

There are drawbacks of course. 
Shoplifters would be far more difficult to 
catch, and highly-polished floors would 
break more legs. But think of all the 
benefits!—the tidier streets, the richer 
rag-men, the disappearance of house- 
maid’s knee (for of course we shouldn't 
want to keep on kneeling in our nylons). 
And a fortune saved by husbands on 
that recurring item, “Just a little thing 
to wear around the house.” 


Haze. 'TOWNSON 





“ There’s an element of mystery about them. 


They dress abominably, and yet the) 


haven’t even got money.” 
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Shares for the Workers 


HE popularization of investment, 

and particularly of investment in 
ordinary shares, is catching on in a big 
way. This century of the Common Man 
looks like becoming the century of the 
common stock. 

There are two powerful jets propelling 
this rush to the equity or common 
stock bandwagon. One is economic: the 
distrust of money and the search for 
some refuge against possible and prob- 
able inflation. This is a world-wide 
phenomenon, visible in the crumbling 
of the bond market in Wall Street and 
Montreal as well as in London, and in 
the corresponding zest of the markets 
in equities in these centres. 

The second supporting force has 
considerable political overtones. It is 
the programme of the Conservative 
Party to create in this country a share- 
owning democracy packing a powerful 
right hook for use against potential 
nationalizers. 

The best advertisement for the move- 
ment is the glittering and mouth- 
watering evidence of the stock markets 
in recent weeks. When the headlines 
shriek the news that the fortunate few 
who put money in Associated Television 
Deferred shares three years ago now 
have a holding worth £223 for every 
pound they invested, there will be 
thousands of would-be imitators. 

The movement has its dangers, and in 
the City some dignified eyebrows have 
been raised at the news that a highly 
reputable finance house is now prepared 
to offer its facilities for the purchase of 
shares on hire purchase terms. The 
rights and the wrongs of this are not in 
the principle of investing on credit, but 
in the worth of what is being bought. 

There is a right and wrong price for 
everything, including securities. War 
Loan is beginning to look attractive 
again after its recent setback and, 


conversely, some of the speculative 
favourites in Throgmorton Street seem 





to be soaring beyond the realms of 
solid reality. Nothing could be worse 
for the hopes of a share-owning demo- 
cracy than to get the little man into 
equitics somewhere near the top—in 
fact ut the very moment when the 
clever dicks are beginning to unload. 
There are, however, some solid 
planks in this platform of worker 
ownership of ordinary shares. One of 
them is to be found in the profit-sharing 
schemes run by a number of companies 
under which the bonus is paid in the 
form of ordinary shares. The Imperial 
Chemicals Industry scheme is a good 
illustration of the type and, in the case 
of that company, is in keeping with the 
excellent tradition of its industrial 
relations. It might be objected that the 
worker should not provide the risk 
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Away with Productivity 


O the lyric poet the orchard has 

always been among the prime 
symbols of nature at her less objection- 
able. There, in the scented shade, he 
takes his ease on the soft sward while 
well-formed girls in blue dimity come 
tripping for one reason or another. 

My orchard has never been like that. 

During its planting a very old man 
we had never seen before leaned over 
the gate and watched us bleakly. He 
was silent until the last tree was set up, 
and then he mumbled “Pity you’m 
picked a wicked old frost pocket,” and 
tottered away. 

At the break of spring our blossom 
was magnificent. It stopped cars in the 
lane and it nearly stopped our hearts 
with glad anticipation. But as the 
months wore on doubt grew. Our first 
harvest was three apples and one pear, 
our second a single apple, and after 
that our orchard became purely 
academic. Rabbits, said some. Frost, 
said others. Bacteria with funny Latin 
names, said quite a lot of people. 
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capital in his own business—that this is 
putting too many eggs in one basket. 
If, however, the firm is a giant of the 
I.C.1. size, that objection hardly applies. 
The other means of making the 
worker a shareholder is that envisaged 
in the scheme launched by Aims of 
Industry and pioneered by Tate and 
Lyle, those valiant front-line fighters in 
the battle against State interference. It 
is an imaginative scheme. It will offer 
shares in the “bearer” form which 
involves the minimum of _ transfer 
formality and also the minimum of cost. 
It will sell and repurchase them through 
share shops on the factory floor. It will 
provide an array of shares, namely 
those of all the firms participating in 
the scheme. It is highly ingenious and 
deserves success. LOMBARD LANE 


For years we forgot all about it, 
unless someone happened to say what 
a lovely orchard. ‘The blossom con- 
tinued to be much admired. And then 
this summer, without warning, we dis- 
covered we had an enormous crop of 
fruit. We discovered it only because 
we came on five small boys gorging 
themselves on green apples. In our 
excitement we saw them off almost 
politely. Our dreams had come true. 
After our long wait our sideboard was 
after all to be a rich still-life of greens 
and russets. 

Until this summer I have always 
rather liked small boys. Now I know 
that the more innocent their faces the 
blacker and more devilish their hearts. 
Beside them the vulture is a considerate 
and amiable creature, the boa-constrictor 
a welcome guest. As soon as word got 
round about the orchard gangs of them 
descended on it. At first I hoped that 
the intestinal havoc of unripe fruit 
would rouse the doctors and result in 
a parental ban. But as my visitors 
continued unimpaired to demonstrate 
the superiority of their linings, hope 
foundered. I tried rage. I tried priggish 
disquisitions. I tried slapping them. 
Whatever I did their faces remained 
absolutely blank, and they were back 
within ten minutes. Only one little 
bandit, more garrulous than the rest, 
said ‘‘Garn!” Finally I put up a large 
notice saying “‘’ THESE TREES ARE ELECT- 
RIFIED. DANGER OF DeaTH!” and next 
morning they were stuffing themselves 
as usual. 

So what we are hoping now is that, 
having had its hour of glory, our 
orchard will relax again and leave us in 
peace. Eric KEowNn 
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Elizabeth of the German Garden: A 
oe Leslie de Charms. Heinemann, 

Sj- 

F one had to describe almost any 
l Edwardian interior where books 

were read at all, and it was necessary 
to add the title of a volume that might 
be lying by chance on the table, one 
would not go far wrong in naming 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. At 
least my own childhood’s memory is 
that there was a copy in every house 
we ever lived in or visited. It was 
published in 1898 and had an immediate 
success. ‘There was, indeed, much in 
its anonymous pages to charm and 
entertain that generation: gaiety: money: 
the tiresomeness of husbands: the 
grotesque habits of the increasingly 
aggressive German. From duchess to 
governess, Elizabeth and her German 
Garden was devoured by the women of 
England. 

“Elizabeth” herself was a person well 
worth a biography, and here we have an 
excellent account of her, written, one 
guesses, by a very close relation. She 
was born Mary Annette Beauchamp in 
1866. Her father, who came of a family 
of old-established London silversmiths, 
had made a comfortable fortune for him- 
self in Australia by the time he was 
forty. He returned to England to settle 
down. On a Continental tour in 1889 
the Beauchamps came across a German, 
Count Henning August von Arnim- 
Schlagenthin, in Rome, who imme- 
diately fell in love with “Elizabeth,” 
then twenty-two years old. 

Count von Arnim was the son of a 
former German ambassador to Rome 
and Paris; through his mother he was 
related to the imperial family. He was 
a widower, fifteen years older than Miss 
Beauchamp when he proposed. Her 
parents took the sensible view that such 
a marriage must not be embarked upon 
lightly as the change of circumstances 
would be considerable. However, in the 
end the Count had his way. He and 
Elizabeth” were married and had five 
children, and she was producing books, 
so far as can be seen, quite happily 
until his death in 1910. 


Count von Arnim’s personality has, 
perhaps, received some damage from the 
fact of the husband in his wife’s best- 
known book being referred to habitually 
as ‘‘the man of wrath.” He seems from 
his letters to have been by no means 
without humour and certainly must have 
had a great deal to put up with from 
his dynamic and high-spirited partner. 
Among the young men who tutored the 
Arnims’ children were, at different 
times, no less figures than Mr. E. M. 
Forster and Hugh Walpole. “Elizabeth” 
enjoyed persecuting the young tutors 
with her biting tongue, and both famous 
literary men have left an amusing 
account of their sojourn in_ her 
Pomeranian country house. 

At first this love of teasing, unbridled 
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EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 
With strange effects a gothick path he'll 
pave: 
A nanny’s lot: or murder in a cave. 
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egotism and slapdash approach to 
writing seems rather repellent; but, as 
the book proceeds, the qualities balance 
the defects, and the reader is carried 
along by all this energy and enjoyment 
of life. 

There were good moments in he: 
career, but there were also decidedly 
bad ones too. In 1916 she remarried. 


This time it was to Francis, Earl 
Russell (elder brother of Bertrand 
Russell), the vicissitudes of whose 


previous matrimonial excursions had 
included “doing three months” for 
bigamy. She was just short of fifty, and 
there seems no doubt that her feelings 
were deeply involved, but the marriage 
was not a success. They parted company 
three years later, Lord Russell dying in 
1931. 

“Elizabeth”” was one of the first to 
point out the menace to the world ot 
Hitler’s seizure of power. On that 
subject, with her familiarity with 
Germany, she was never for one 
moment taken in. ‘The fact was that 
she possessed a great deal of common 
sense under a certain amount of surface 
silliness. There is an attractive direct- 
ness, too, about her literary judgments, 
however reckless. 

Those who knew her say that even in 
her sixties she had the appearance ol 
quite a young woman. ‘The impression 
conveyed by her letters and diaries is 
that she was par excellence a child of he: 
age; none the less so for being in many 
ways so unusual. ‘The latter part of the 
book chronicles a background of that 
curious mixture of literary and social 
life that is so essentially English. 
“Elizabeth” used to sce something otf 
Katherine Mansfield, who was her first 
cousin, which brought her in touch with 
that particular branch of the world ot 
writers. She died in 1941 in America, 
where—though full of patriotic feelings 
—she had very sensibly taken refuge 
from the war. 

There, among many others, she saw 
something of Rose Macaulay, a friend 
she found most congenial, whose recent 
death is a matter of so much regret to 
all who knew her. One can imagine 
that the conversations of these two 
together must have been most ente: 
taining. ANTHONY POWEL! 








The Blush. Elizabeth Taylor. Peter Davies, 

15/- 

All the stories in this collection are 
enjoyable on some level or other and in 
several cases the Ievel is as high as in the 
best of Mrs. ‘Taylor’s work. She can 
describe a scene in the Thames Valley or 
the shades of embarrassment caused by 
the reappearance of an old flame or a 
first dance as well as anybody; but 
nothing has developed from the social 
and political observations of At Mrs. 
Lippincote’s or the stereoscopic vision of 
A View of the Harbour. 

Her world is one of comfortable 
suburban people suffering from, or 
providing amusement by, the com- 
plexities of their personal relationships. 
She lacks the dimension Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen gains from her sense of history. 
When she is simply setting out to enter- 
tain she succeeds splendidly; when she is 
not, she seems a little uncertain of what 
she wants to do next and tends to turn 
back and attenuate what has been done 
before. She seems to see fewer processes 
at work than she once saw. 

R. G. G. P. 


Valley on the March. Lord Rennell of 

Rodd. O.U.P., 42/- 

Lord Rennell’s account of this group 
of manors on the Herefordshire March 
of Wales is one of those close studies of 
a small area which are of the greatest 
interest and value in investigating the 
more general history of England. He 
discusses the identification of the Domes- 
day manors of north-west Herefordshire 
—the strip along the Radnorshire border 
—and carries them on to the period 
immediately after the Civil War. All 
this is related to a chronicle of his own 
family, the Rodds, who appear in that 
neighbourhood in the first half of the 
thirteenth century and seem to take 
their name from the house called The 
Rodd (probably meaning “a clearing”’), 
which Lord Rennell himself now inhabits. 
Lord Rennell, who has a healthy hatred 
of the conifers planted by the Forestry 
Commission in the neighbourhood, is 
both a geographer and a farmer, so that 
he is well equipped to examine some of 
the technical questions that arise in this 
sort of study. That beautiful part of the 
country, neither precisely English nor 
precisely Welsh for at least a thousand 
years, was the scene of endless conflict. 
It was despoiled by Glendower at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
even a couple of centuries later con- 
temporary lawsuits show its people 
living scarcely less violently than in the 
Middle Ages. ‘The book is illustrated 
with excellent air photographs, maps and 
pedigrees; a model of its kind. A. P. 


Stranger in Galah. Michael Barrett. 
Longmans, 13/6 
Galah is an almost derelict township 
in the drought-ridden Australian out- 
back; the stranger, Deane, is one of those 
deglamorized modern-style heroes, full 
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“I preferred the five-year plans: one 
seemed to have more chance of surviving 
to their completion.” 


of self-disgust and fleeing a dangerously 
disreputable past. ‘The murder of an 
aborigine by the local tycoon, an 
obsessional racist, awakens his dormant 
conscience, and he determines to see 
justice done, to the annoyance of every- 
one around: even the tycoon’s love- 
starved wife, who had slept with him 
on sight. Though Deane’s capacity for 
taking punishment—being lashed with a 
stockwhip while suffering from a dizzy 
hangover, shortly after a savage beating 
by five tough cattle-hands—partakes 
slightly of Superman, Mr. Barrett’s 
staccato, Simenon-like descriptions of 
aridity, apathy, and desolation are oddly 
effective; and this action-packed novel, 
outwardly designed for the Wide Screen 
(the climax includes a spectacular bush- 
fire, in which the villain is boiled alive), 
occasionally transcends its own formula: 
for whole scenes the celluloid characters 
come alive and start behaving like human 
beings, unpredictable and untrue to type. 
J. M-R. 


The Elizabethans at Home. Elizabeth 
Burton and Felix Kelly. Secker and 
Warburg, 25/- 

The Elizabethans spent so long dress- 
ing, eating, and consulting their astrol- 
ogers that it is a wonder they achieved 
so much. Miss Burton has collected a 
mass of social information about them, 
mostly from Harrison and other con- 
temporary sources, and much of it is 
fascinating. It was a desperate gamble, 
for instance, for the owner of a great 
house if the Queen came to stay. If her 
entertainment were really stunning the 
dividend in favours might be enormous, 
but in the process her host stood a fair 
risk of being ruined; she commonly 
went about with four hundred carts and 
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two thousand four hundred horses, and 
her eighteen days with Leicester®at 
Kenilworth cost him £1,000 a day (say 
£20,000 now). 

Miss Burton writes critically and gives 
us a good idea of these extraordinary 
people, who drew their daggers like 
Teddy-boys but were so musical that 
barbers kept lutes for their waiting 
customers. And Felix Kelly’s beautifully 
detailed drawings usefully point her 
text. B. OD: RK. 


The Cautious Heart. William Sansom. 

Hogarth Press, 13/6 

It seems incredible that an illicit love 
affair should bring so much misery. But 
there it is. Mr. Sansom tells us so, most 
compellingly, in this novel of the London 
of little night-clubs, dance bands, photo- 
grapher’s models, and the squalid life. 
A loves B, but B has a protective passion 
for C, who is a waster with a highly 
original secret vice. Naturally A is 
jealous of C, but as he is bedded with 
girl-friend B for much of the time his 
jealousy, on reflection, appears to be a 
curious refinement of self-torture. Only 
on reflection. The author carries you 
along with his lively sense of character, 
skilful narration, and keen descriptive 
beauty, as if out of the heightened per- 
ception of a man in love. It is many cuts 
above the fashionable down-beat wry- 
necking school. These characters arouse 
our pity—they aren’t really tough enough 
for the squalid life. One feels how much 
they would benefit from a chaste old- 
fashioned engagement, with a view to 
matrimony. In fact it is quite a tract. 

R. A. G. 


The Love Letters of Voltaire to his 
Niece. Edited and translated by Theodore 
Besterman. Kimber, 25/- 

Voltaire’s love affair with his niece, 
Madame Marie-Louise Denis, was ex- 
amined in Miss Nancy Mitford’s recent 
book about the philosopher, Miss Mit- 
ford having had access to these letters 
before publication. Discovered in 1957 
by Mr. Theodore Besterman, after they 
had lain long forgotten, they certainly 
provide an absorbing § sidelight on 
Voltaire, who comes out of the affair 
rather well. He seems to have been 
deeply in love with Mme. Denis, who, 
on her side, was perhaps actuated more 
by cupidity than affection. Voltaire 
describes the attraction he feels for her 
in the plainest terms. ‘The letters are 
written (and excellently translated) in 
a style of forceful simplicity, full of 
references to their writer’s everyday 
doings and to the life of the time. One 
intriguing incident is mentioned. In 
1749 a lady procured for her nephew the 
honour of delivering a certain sermon at 
the Louvre. As the young man was not 
quite up to the occasion his aunt paid 
Voltaire to “ghost” the sermon. The 
transaction had to be kept secret, so a 
tutor in her house was used to transcribe 
the document. ‘The tutor was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. A. P. 
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AT THE THEATRE IN PARIS—1 


12 Hommes en Colére (GAITE MONTPARNASSE)—Pére (MicuHoptire)—Les Fréres Jacques (COMEDIE 
pes CHAMPS ELystts)—Am-Stram-Gram (NOUVEAUTES) 


T present on the Paris stage there 
P are fewer British and American 
imports than there are French and 
American in London. This would 
suggest a greater vitality in the French 
theatre if it were not that between them 
these intruders represent an unhealthy 
proportion of the serious plays on tap. 
Native comic writers continue to be 
fertile, but for the moment the dramatists 
with something to say seem spent. 

12 Hommes en Colére, adapted by 
André Obey from the American jury 
film, is deservedly packing the Gaité 
Montparnasse. It is short and tense, and 
succeeds, as I gather the film did, in the 
difficult feat of stripping the characters 
of the jurymen until we begin to see their 
twelve separate backgrounds. The 
setting remains American, but it is clear 
that with minor adjustments the play 
would make exciting sense in any 
democracy. Michel Vitold, who takes the 
quiet architect whose determined stand 
gradually wins over all but one of his 
bloodthirsty fellows, has produced it very 
sympathetically. His is a fine perform- 
ance, and so is that of Jean-Marie Amato 
as the tortured businessman who holds 
out for “Guilty” in a dog-leg vengeance 
on his own son; but in their several ways 
all the men are well done. It is a clever 
play, and honest, and a welcome variant 
of the familiar courtroom. 


The best comedy we saw was Pére, by 
Edouard Bourdet. His last, it had a 
shadowed run in 1942 and is the kind of 
carefully morticed French play that 
depends less on situation than on sharp 
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observation of character. Bourdet was 
a satirist of the upper drawer. Here he 
netted a rich collection of specimens, in a 
family party gathered in a country house 
to help unveil a village monument to the 
man who had dominated their lives, a 
novelist of outsize personality: wife and 
mistress, uncles and aunts, children from 
both sides of the blanket. The main- 
spring, a love affair between two of the 
latter, is chequered by common paternity 
until the discovery that the dead man’s 
mistress had betrayed him shamefully 
with her own husband. Another excel- 
lent twist of irony marks the end, and 
there are two splendidly funny scenes in 
which Yvonne Printemps as the mistress 
is first forced to admit her lapse, and 
then to confess it to her son. Although 
the play is not so distinguished as 
Bourdet’s Le Sexe Faible, it is often 
amusing in its delicate surgery of family 
relationships. Using her eyes for punc- 
tuation, proceeding in a series of little 
explosions, marvellously timed, Mme. 
Printemps is still a delicious comic 
actress. A master of under-statement, 
Pierre Fresnay is of the same calibre; 
Anne Vernon, Harry-Max and others are 
strong in support. 


In France the nearest thing to the 
Marx Brothers is Les Fréres Jacques, four 
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highly-disciplined lunatics who sing and 
mime and play the fool @ ravir. For 
standard uniform they wear bowler hats, 
black moustaches held on by palpable 
elastic, and tights; according to their 
mood they vary only the voltage of the 
moustaches and the shape and colour of 
the hats. They have infinitely expressive 
faces and although their movements 
match the Guards’ in synchrony they are 
ceaselessly subject to individual rebellion. 
The latest programme consists entirely of 
songs—comic, passionate, tender and 
satiric: the mice in a chemist’s shop 
shouting defiance at his cat, Le Tango 
Interminable des Perceurs de Coffres Forts, 
and ditties ragging Westerns and opera 
stars and the silly rich ladies in the rue 
St. Honoré. George Bellec is their 
enfant terrible, his sturdy brother André 
their compére. All their nonsense is 
accompanied with avuncular concern by 
Pierre Philippe at a piano, and in my 
simple view they are great men. 


It was interesting to catch a belated 
revival of André Roussin’s first-born, 
Am-Stram-Gram, a thin, lively comedy 
about three devoted copains and their 
joint girl-friend playing impractical jokes 
on one another in an elegant modern 
flat. This is quite a neat little bubble, 
but its main attraction lies in the skill 








with which a young cast manages what 
I always think of as the sea-lion trick, of 
keeping the bubble perpetually in the 
air by speed and dexterity. It is largely 
a French trick, and our comparative 
innocence of it over here is what so often 
murders adaptations from Paris. Under 
the author’s supervision Annie Fargue, 
Claude Nicot, Maurice Biraud and Guy 
Bertil play it very expertly. 
Eric Keown 


AT THE PLAY 


Hook, Line and Sinker (PiccADILLy) 


DDLY described on the programme 
as ‘‘André Roussin’s new coraedy,” 
Hook, Line and Sinker has been 

adapted by Robert Morley from Le Mari, 
la Femme et la Mort, which I saw in Paris 
nearly five years ago. Alas, like so many 
little wines that were refreshing on the 
spot, it has not travelled very well. 

Mr. Morley has wisely made no 
attempt to retain the atmosphere of 
France. His characters are purely 
British, his riverside villa has obviously 
left the Seine for Thames suburbia. 
There seems no point, therefore, in using 
French names and calling the big city 
Paris; but this is unimportant beside the 
much graver objection that the verve of 
the original, which masked a somewhat 





mechanical plot and made even the link- 
scenes funny, has largely evaporated. 

As always when this happens, it is very 
hard to pin down exact reasons. Mr. 
Morley has written the play amusingly, 
and although his performance in the 
leading part is totally different from that 
of Bernard Blier his own rich personality 
is an effective substitute. I think the 
blame must be shared between Stuart 
Burge’s production, which is too slow 
and ponderous, and the casting of the 
rest of the team. The story is so cynically 
heartless—a wife who has married for his 
money a husband with six months to 
live, and impatiently after three years 
plans and bungles his murder—that 
sympathy is essential if we are to laugh. 
Mr. Morley has it; the others haven’t, 
and in the case of Joan Plowright as the 
wife this is fatal. She can be brilliant in 
eccentric parts (Ionesco, for instance) 
where her hard and witchy intelligence, 
with a hint of cunning in it, is invaluable; 
but she is not the actress for a comic 
failure to murder because clearly her 
quick brain would have devised more 
lethally. What the play needs is a pin- 
witted girl gayer on the surface, to keep 
its flatter scenes off the ground and 
bamboozle us by her engaging incom- 
petence into rooting for her, even if only 
a little. Miss Plowright’s suggestion of 
being very well able to look after herself— 
one of her great strengths in the right 





“T’ve just totalled up the values, and those given by my friends come to over a 
hundred pounds more than those given by yours.” 
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play—throws sympathy out of the 
window. 

Surprisingly Harry Hutchinson, so 
good in Irish comedy, also misses the 
mark as the old soak bribed to push the 
angling husband into the river. Nearer 
the spirit of the play is Bernard Cribbins’ 
gaolbird brother-in-law, a_ lily-livered 
cockney who shared the best scene with 
the furious and revolvered husband. 
But apart from Mr. Morley none of the 





Birmingham Rep, When We Are 
Married, until December 13th. 
Leatherhead Theatre, The Winslow | 


REP SELECTION | 
| 


Boy, until November 29th. 
| Guildford Rep, The Edge (new | 
play), until November 29th. 
| Playhouse, Salisbury, Rookery | 
| Nook, until November 29th. 





players is light or dexterous enough to 
settle this tender plant into its new soil. 


Recommended 
(Dates in. brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Ghosts (Old Vic—19/11/58), still living. 
Expresso Bongo (Saville—30/4/58), 
musical satire on crooners. Living for 
Pleasure (Garrick—16/7/58), Dora Bryan 
in a good-tempered revue. 

Eric KEown 


“AE THE OPERA. 


Samson (COVENT GARDEN) 





NE or two of my fellows have tried, 
in print, the impossible feat of 
turning Handel’s. oratorio into true 

opera. All that happens on the stage is 
that guards, or friends, or family bring 
blind Samson out of his chic culvert 
(designed by Mr. Messel) so that he may 
sing recit. and aria. ‘Then they lead him 
back. Somebody else, maybe Delilah or 
Manoah, puts in a recit. and aria on his 
her own account. Samson is brought in 
again, this time, perhaps, to do a double 
recit.-and-aria stint. 

Thus it goes on for most of the night, 
agreeably enough played and sung under 
Raymond Leppard’s baton, with a back- 
stage organ politely mooing and cooing 
the continuos, and Joan Sutherland 
coming on radiantly at the end to sing 
“Let the Bright Seraphim” more bril- 
liantly and beautifully than anything has 
been sung at Covent Garden in decades. 

At one moment it looked as though 
Samson was going to come to blows 
with that comic braggart Harapha, but 
Harapha—renamed Harry Fafner by 
hardened Ring players in the orchestra 
pit—takes his five-foot, two-handed 
sword home, and there’s nothing left for 
Samson to do but grope his way behind 
a transformation gauze and pull the 
‘Temple of Dagon down. 

As is evident from this and other of 
his recent performances, Jon Vickers, 
who sang the hero, is truly in the heroic 
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tenor class. His tone has lustre, weight 
and truth. He is, in short, the sort of 
asset which, in the pessimistic years, I 
thought this theatre would never acquire. 
He simulated blank, burnt-out eye 
sockets by wearing eye patches of dark 
gauze. These resembled anti-glare 
glasses and, when he was way up the 
temple steps, made him look very like 
Hillary on the Everest slopes. 

At the first performance I attended he 
had a splendid Tensing, or rather Micah, 
in Josephine Veasey. This was a part 
sung at Covent Garden two hundred and 
fifteen years ago by the celebrated 
Mrs. Cibber. No subsidy téien. The 
craze for oratorio was self-Supporting. 
Handel carried such weights of bagged 
gold and silver from the Covent Garden 
box office to his coach night after night 
that, if Burney the historian is to be 
believed, he all but cricked his back. 

CHARLES REID 


AT THE PICTURES 
Floods of Fear 


HE only film press-shown in the 

week under review made an oddly 

colourless impression. Partly this 
was because Floods of Fear (Director: 
Charles Crichton) is essentially about 
incidents, not characters: more about 
the things that in this instance happened 
to people than about any interestingly 
individual reactions to them, or about 
things that individuals caused to ‘happen. 
It is full of pictures of a devastating 
flood, some of them obviously authentic 
and matched well enough with others 
that must have been artificially con- 
trived in a studio tank, and it is clear 
that these are meant to impress directly, 
as it were, without reference to the 
fictional personages involved. More 
effort is expended on making us think 
“What a terrible flood” than on inter- 
esting us in the behaviour of the four or 
five principal characters. 

And this, as I say, makes for an empty, 
superfieial impression. ‘The story, that 
is to say the human story, is concerned 
mainly with a convict who escapes when 
a dike gives way. He is a big powerful 
man (Howard Keel) who does a good 
deal of rescuing, but his over-riding aim 
is to revenge himself on the man who 
got him sent to prison for a murder of 
which he was innocent—and it is one 
sign of the irritating artificiality of the 
whole affair that the other convict who 
escapes at the same time is the crucial 
witness whose evidence could clear him. 
There is no question of his having 
deliberately arranged this; the other man 
is a warped and malicious little character 
(Cyril Cusack) whom he just rescues 
from the raging torrent on principle, and 
to convince us that he really was innocent 
—it goes without saying that if he were 
really a murderer he’d be an all-round 
villain. Only the story-tellers (original 
novel by John and Ward Hawkins) can 
be blamed for contriving it. 











Elizabeth—ANxNeE Hreywoop 


There is also, of course, a girl (Anne 
Heywood) in the line of rescue, and— 
of course (so many developments 
and phenomena in this film demand 
the phrase ‘‘of course”)—she and the 
innocent escaper fall in love, and she is 
there to say ‘“‘ No, no!” when he persists 
in his grim pursuit of the scoundrel 
who framed him. ‘To those of us who 
remember Charles Crichton’s good work 
(the comedy Hue and Cry, the more 
serious pieces Hunted and The Divided 
Heart) it is depressing to find again such 
old clichés as the passionate embrace 
immediately followed by a shot of the 
roaring cataract, and the gentle idyllic 
shot of repose followed by pictures of 
calm and subsiding waters. . . 

And above all there is the annoyance, 
which I touched on only last week, of 
the American story British-made. The 
biggest annoyance, to me, is the thought 
of the numbers of people who are 
actually pleased and impressed by this 
sort of thing; the people who can find 
some obscure satisfaction in seeing 
American films imitated, and notice 
nothing wrong with the imitation. I 
have actually seen this one approved of 
in print in some such terms as “How 
splendid to see a British film being as 
tough as an American one,-on the 
Americans’ own ground.” Well, there 
are some of us who can tell the difference 
and are just as antagonized by the effort 
to imitate as we are—and I believe this 
is a very close analogy—by the self- 
dramatizing behaviour of some Cockney 
youth who adopts what he believes to be 
an American accent because it makes him 
feel dashing. 

I’m told that some British producers 
nowadays demand such deliberate copy- 
ing of American films with the idea of 
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helping the distribution of their pictures 
in the U.S. This seems to me utterly 
misguided. Why shouldn’t the American 
audience be just as unkindly amused by 
the Pinewood version of Nevada as we 
are by the Hollywood version of London? 
* * * * 4 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The most enjoyable and_ satisfying 
film in London is still the Swedish Wild 
Strawberries (5/11/58)—I have been 
pleased to hear approval of it from a 
number of friends of the most diverse 
tastes, some of them honestly surprised 
to find themselves enjoying what high- 
brows say is a good picture. Others of 
various kinds include the Russian 77x 
Cranes are Flying (24/9/58), the well- 
done French murder melodrama Evidence 
in Concrete (12/11/58), and two that | 
liked bits of—the musical What Lola 
Wants (19/11/58) and the British bur- 
lesque Western, The Sheriff of Fractured 
Jaw (19/11/58). 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (22/10/58) is 
among the releases: I found it interesting 
but not compelling. Another is the good, 
intelligent British piece about a hospital 
Behind the Mask (19/11/58). 

RICHARD MALLETT 





PUNCH IN THE CINEMA 

An exhibition of film drawings 
and caricatures from PUNCH will 
be on view at the French Institute, 
London, from November 29 until 
December 7. The exhibition will 
be opened at 10 a.m. on Saturday, 
November 29, by His Excellency 
the French Ambassador, M. Jean 
Chauvel. 











ON THE AIR 


Taking Over 


HE other fellow’s job is always 
fascinating, particularly if he holds 
some highly responsible executive 
position. From this point of view there 
was a good idea behind the BBC’s 
dramatized - documentary - type _ series 
called “You ‘Take Over.”’ Having 
watched its progress closely, however, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
style of presentation, although brave and 
intriguing at the outset, has come to be 
something of a nuisance. Novelty is not 
enough: and unless it is exploited with 
the utmost care and artistry it can prove 
irritating in the long run. The novelty 
in this case lies in the trick of using the 
camera in such a way that the viewer 
finds himself in the position of the boss, 
usually during. some crisis or series of 
crises in his day-to-day work. An unseen 
actor speaks for the viewer-boss, and 
underlings of one kind and another 
approach the camera and speak directly 
to it. As I see it, the main trouble lies in 
the fact that this technique places a more 
than usually heavy burden on the actors. 
It is not easy to act to a camera, whether 
at close or long range. For one thing, 
performances are built up partly by the 
interplay of reactions, and it is asking too 
much of an actor to expect him to hold a 
conversation with an inanimate machine 
and still contrive to represent a character 
successfully. In the present instance the 
result, all too often, is an unconvincing 
performance, and I hope that nobody 
will place all the blame on the actors. 
The documentary content of the pro- 
gramme has usually been intriguing. 
‘The first job I remember being asked to 
take over was that of Air Traffic Con- 
troller at London Airport, and at the end 
of the session I felt as though I’d really 
earned both my money and the adoring 
respect my staff were at such pains to 
show me. I had been Walter Mitty, and 
it had done me good. More recently, 
though, I have had my doubts. There 

















was something a little too cosy about that 
hour I had as a Fleet Street news editor. 
And during my stint as the manager of 
“‘a world-famous London hotel” there 
were times when I blushed for shame. 
‘Those tatty little revolving doors! The 
flimsy reception desk! The bleak, 
uninviting décor of the foyer! I felt quite 
shabby myself, despite the slavish 
grovelling of most of the members of my 
staff, one of whom genuflected with a 
simper whenever she caught my eye. 
Really, BBC, you mustn’t be too stingy 
with that ha’porth of tar. Some of your 
viewers might have actually been in 
world-famous London hotels. 

There are pleasant things in “ Better 
Late!” (BBC), an easy-going weekly 
revue compéred with craggy whim- 
sicality by Duncan Macrae (of all people), 
and acted, sung and danced by a fresh-as- 
paint young company. Much of the 
material is reminiscent of intimate stage 
revues, and as such it serves to pass an 
amusing forty minutes. Good stuff of 
this kind is notoriously hard to come by, 
and I hope it may be a long time before 
the bottom of the barrel is reached. 

am more favourably disposed 
towards Charlie Drake in his new series 
(BBC). I found “The Patriotic Singer”’ 
almost continuously funny. “The 
Clapper Boy” was of a lower standard, 
and suffered from clumsy, wearisome 
lumps of film sequences, to show the 
passage of time and (presumably) to give 
the principals a chance to change 
costumes. Still, I hope this was only a 
temporary lapse. Drake has a firm grasp 
of the secrets of slapstick, and shows 
signs of adding refinements of his own 
to the noble art. His pathetic-waif 
character is not so sugary as in his 
previous series: he has also lost (I hope 
for good) the tedious habit of falling in 
love with every pretty girl that comes 
along, and behaving in her presence like 
a sickly, backward child with a crush 
on his nanny. Am I wrong in thinking 
that part of the strength of “The 
Patriotic Singer” lay in the fact that it 
had an all-male cast? 

Henry TURTON 
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LETTERS 


KITCHENER AND MONTGOMERY 
To the Editor of Punch 


IR,—In his review of two books about 
Kitchener and Lord Montgomery 
Mr. B. A. Young summarizes the 
respective merits of these distinguished 
Field-Marshals. But surely his omission 
to write an autobiography might have 
been added to Lord Kitchener’s merits? 
Yours faithfully, 
H. R. Petry, Lieut.-Col. (Retd.) 


Winchester 


To the Editor of Punch 


IR,—Mr. B. A. Young is obviously 

not even a potential platoon com- 
mander. When Montgomery took over 
in Africa his keen clear general’s brain 
saw that hours and even minutes were 
important, and no general in British 
history justified “insubordination” like 
he did when with tremendous courage 
he took over senior command. The 
tactics and mentality of the time had a 
“Dunkirk” outlook, or “reculer pour 
mieux sauter” from Suez to Khartoum 
with a final glorious stand before Kenya. 
Monty stopped all that within forty-eight 
hours. 
Hove W. WHITMORE 

[B. A. Younc writes: I said I thought 
Montgomery was a “brilliant and versatile 
commander at all levels.”’ Isn’t this enough, 
or must I automatically approve everything 
about him ?—Ep.] 


DEATH-RAY’S TRAJECTORY 
To the Editor of Punch 


~IR,—Mr. H. F. Ellis, in his thesis on 
the essential properties of a death-ray, 
makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment: “‘/t ought not to go round corners.” 
Having an aunt on my mother’s side in 
Sydney, N.S.W., I must challenge this 
didactic and baseless assertion. Any 
reader of Australian science fiction 
knows that the death-ray can and does 
go round corners, frequently—though 
this will depend on whether the launcher 
is a good or bad character—returning 
almost instanteously to annihilate him. 
Yours obediently, 
Jersey A. R. HEALD 


THE GIRL FROM UTAH 
To the Editor of Punch 


IR,—Surely the classical lines of the 
song referred to by a recent corre- 
spondent go: 
“There was a girl who lived in Utah; 
She became a_ prima ballerina 
assoluta.” 
But nothing more, I fear, is known of her. 
Yours faithfully, 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
Campbeltown 
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E don’t get many visitors at 

\) \) Grimm Dyke, a remark we are 

always making to those we do. 

From the bottom of the orchard we 

could hear the powerful roaring of 

Uncle Guido’s motor as he dug himself 

into the subsoil. I went up the path to 

greet him, cordially enough, but with 

the reserve natural to those intimate 
with mud. 

“Ah, so you’ve found us at last! 
We expected you a couple of hours ago. 
I’m afraid the eggs will be hard; but at 
least they are new laid. Yes, you can 
leave it there, we’ll get the tractor later. 
Are you down to the differential? 
Good, they never sink lower than that.” 

“You ought to have a notice.” 

“We did, but it got swept away in 
a cloudburst. Well, and what do you 
think of our little place?” 

“T’ve seen it before.” 

“So you have. You thought it was a 
stable. Most people do, though it’s 
many years since it was converted. The 
windows are the other side, open alike 
to the gales of winter, the breezes of 
summer. Later we hope to replace 





An Hour in the Country 


them with ones that shut. Hang on to 
the trees as we go by; the path’s a little 
treacherous here . . .” 

I put a bold face on it with my patter 
for, truth to tell, another visit from 
Uncle Guido is another defeat for us. 
He represents the hard core of those 
who have found us once and thereafter 
tend to find us again in half the time. 

“*Elizabeth—Uncle and Auntie Guido, 
isn’t it splendid? Are those eggs still 
warm? No? Then we’d better cook a 
fresh lot. These will do for tea. That’s 
one thing we do have in the country, 
Uncle, plenty of eggs.” 

“That’s the impression I get. And 
where is your Aunt Myrtha? I under- 
stood she was to be here.” 

“Probably she has been delayed.” 

To be honest, she has been mis- 
directed. At any time now, in a clearing 
in Hanging Dog Spinney, she will accost 
a gamekeeper, disarm him, and shoot 
him in the buttocks, for like many 
strong-willed people she is essentially a 
creature of habit. Indeed, only the 


spinney changes, for I like to rotate 
the gamekeepers. 
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LANE 


“We need more eggs, darling.” 

“T’ll get some. Cracks of course. 
Or are they for boiling?” 

“Scrambled for Uncle, boiled for 
Auntie Guido. You know about Aunt 
Myrtha.” 

“Then I'll get a dozen of each.” 

On my way back Elizabeth met me at 
the turn of the path. 

“Siggs has been at Mrs. Tregannick’s 
sheep again. And Doctor and Mrs. Ivor 
MacAndrew are here with Sheila, 
Michael, Joy, Anthony and Joseph. 
They’ve come to borrow some books. 
They want to know if we’ll mind the 
children. I think we can manage.” 

“If you’re sure we can. Has the 
Rector returned Strindberg’s Father? 
Then wrap it in the dust-cover of 
Marriage without Fear and put it 
among the Recent Additions.” 

Presently I re-entered the kitchen. 
Uncle Guido was there. 

“You’re perspiring, my boy.” 

“The advocacy of reprieve, Uncle.” 

He scowled and waved his hand 
towards the living room. 


“Who are these people?” he 


demanded in his clear 


murmur. 

“You haven’t been introduced?” I 
said, _ perplexed. “But where’s 
Elizabeth?” 

“In the annexe with a man,” he said 
in a veiled tone, refusing to look at me. 

I felt the blood mount to my cheeks. 

“T’m sure you make too much of it, 
Uncle,” I said hotly. 

I met Elizabeth outside the door. 

“Simmons has just been,” she said. 

“For the pipe and the tap?” 

“No, for the ditch. Mr. Simmons is 
a hedger and ditcher. Sid is the 
plumber.” 

“And where is Sid?” 

“He said he’d be here to measure up 
this afternoon.” 

“Good, then that’s 
won’t be seeing to-day.” 

“No, actually he’s very reliable.” 

We went back into the house. 

“When are we having tea?” 
Guido said. 
when he 

“Soon, 


penetrating 


one man we 


Uncle 
He exposed all his teeth 
said tea. 

Uncle,” I said. “I think 
youre forgetting you haven’t had lunch 
yet. However, here now are the eggs.”’ 

“It’s half-past three. I can have 
lunch to-morrow. For God’s sake do 
something with those eggs.’”’ He came 
across and boomed down at me con- 
fidentially: “I’ve asked you once who 
those people are in the next room.” 

I looked past him into the living room 
at the silent group by the book-shelves. 
The children were gazing at us with 


their thumbs in their mouths and their 
parents were pretending to read and 
not to hear Uncle Guido. 

“Oh, Doctor and Mrs. MacAndrew,” 
I exclaimed with pleasure, going 
towards them, “you must think us very 
rude. Elizabeth said you were here. 
The truth is I waved to Uncle 
Guido who began to shamble forward 
with a sort of grudging charm, like a 
bear on his way to a bun. “I’d like 
you to meet x“ 

The floor fell dramatically as Aunt 
Myrtha entered at a lope and sank a fist 
to Uncle Guido’s shoulder. 

“T Suppose you realize your car’s 
buried i in mud up there?” she rapped. 

“Only the ring of steel on tin told me 
I was walking across the roof.” She 
turned to me accusingly. “I’ve been to 
a place that I’m told is called Hanging 
Dog Spinney.” 

“Then you may have been privileged 
to see something very rare, Aunt. 
There is a breed of pheasant, found 
nowhere else in Doomshire, emitting the 
characteristic chuck-chuck, but 
webbed feet” 

“Don’t bandy pheasantries with me.”’ 
She waved a fist. “This is not the first 
time I’ve 

“Tea-e-e!” 
kitchen. 

“What is for tea?” 
Myrtha. 

“ Eggs,’ 

“Tea!” exclaimed 
double-taking and 


with 


called Elizabeth from the 


demanded Aunt 


’ said Uncle Guido sombrely. 


Aunt Myrtha, 
consulting her 
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guerrilla-issue wrist-watch. 
only a quarter to four.” 

“We won't stay,” said Dr. Mac- 
Andrew to me. “We’d like to but we 
can’t.”” He saw his wife and children to 
the door, then turned to Aunt Myrtha. 
“You ought to make sure that gun isn’t 
loaded.” 

“The damned impertinence!” said 
Aunt Myrtha after him, admiringly. 
She swung the gun up for inspection in 
an arc that included us all, and grunted. 
“The man’s right! There zs one up the 
spout. But then I can’t honestly say 
I’ve ever really understood these 
things.” She dropped the butt heavily 
to the floor beside the cooker. 

I felt the concussion stretch the skin 
back on my face and afterwards the 
room became unnaturally quiet. The 
shot punched a hole the size of a small 
saucer between two of the beams. 
I looked round and saw that we were 
all still standing. 

“You’d better tell the doctor he 
won’t be needed, dear,” said Elizabeth. 

“He won’t come back,” I said. 
““He’s a doctor of philosophy.” 

“Well now, tea, everybody? Six 
lumps is it still, Aunt Myrtha?” 

Aunt Myrtha was whipping three raw 
eggs to herself in a glass. The explosion 
had made her very happy and she didn’t 
answer. 

“No,” I said, “I won’t have mine 
yet.” I had remembered something. 
And as I went out of the door Sid was 


“But it’s 


just coming down the path. 
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